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Articte L—NEW-FANGLED CONGREGATION ALISM. 


Two agencies or influences of an opposite character, but 
which do not tend to neutralize one another, as far as their 
mischievous effects are concerned, are now tending to pervert 
the Congregational system, and, in case they are not arrested, 
will make of it something quite different from the Church 
polity which we have inherited from our fathers. In the first 
place, a custom has arisen, and is spreading, the operation of 
which is to undermine the principle of fellowship between 
churches as regards the great and vital matter of the settlement 
of ministers. According to a report made at Detroit by a com- 
mittee, of which Rev. G. L. Walker, D.D., was chairman, uearly 
two-thirds of our ministers are not installed pastors, “and more 
than a majority of our ordinations are ordinations without 
special charge.” It is more and more the fact that ministers 
are permanently employed by churches, and perform all the 
functions of pastors, without having their credentials or their 
qualifications as to doctrine and character submitted to a coun- 
cil assembled with reference to their installation. They come 
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and go at their pleasure, or at the pleasure of the congregations 
who employ them, and neighboring churches are not consulted 
and have no means of ascertaining by conciliar inquiry whether 
or not they are deserving of Christian fellowship, and can 
be heard with safety and profit in their pulpits. We do not 
care to enter into an investigation of the causes which have 
brought on this very grave innovation upon the ancient and 
approved order of the Congregational denomination. No doubt, 
in some cases, churches wish to hold the whole business of the 
formation and dissolution of these ties with their minister more 
completely in their own hands than they could do if they were 
obliged to call in a council whenever he commences or closes 
his labors among them. The more loosely a knot is tied, the 
more easily it can be untied. No doubt, in some instances, 
ministers prefer to escape the scrutiny into their theological 
opinions which precedes the installation by a council, or, they 
prefer to be at liberty to take up their beds and walk, without 
being under the necessity of assigning the grounds for a change 
of place. It is pretty clear that the tendency of the new fashion 
is to lower the standing of the ministerial class as a body, and 
to make them more utterly dependent on the particular 
churches which employ them, as schoolmasters are employed 
for a stated or an indefinite period, or as servants are hired, a 
brief notice only being required for either party to terminate 
the engagement. The tenure of office of ministers is weakened. 
They are likely to be dismissed for lighter causes, and with far 
less deliberation. Neither the congregation nor the preacher 
is under the necessity of formulating reasons even in their own 
minds for the dissolving of the pastoral bond. They have only 
to wish for a change, and the reasonableness of their wish they 
are not called upon to maintain before any disinterested body 
of persons. In the absence of any system of episcopal superin- 
tendence, the liabilities to imposition on the part of unworthy 
persons who have somewhere got themselves ordained, or so 
pretend, are vastly multiplied. As the country grows more 
populous, what is to protect churches, especially those not 
possessed of much ability or many facilities for instituting 
special inquiries into the character and antecedents of persons 
offering themselves for their pulpits, from being imposed upon 
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by individuals of plausible manners and address, who, neverthe- 
less, could not pass the ordeal of a regular council, composed, 
in the old-fashioned way, of ministers and laymen? Our 
design, however, was not to marshal the objections, numerous 
and weighty as we deem them to be, to the substitution of 
‘stated supplies ” for installed pastors, but simply to point out 
its destructive action upon a fundamental part of our ecclesi- 
astical polity. Its obvious result is independency,—the trans- 
formation of our American Congregationalism into a system— 
if system it can be called—such as prevails among the Congre- 
gationalists of Great Britain. If churches do not consult each 
other on questions of such transcendent importance as the 
employment and dismissal of pastors, one part of the edifice 
is fallen already; and we need no prophet to assure us that 
the whole system of confederate action through councils em- 
powered to give advice, is shaken to its foundations. The 
“stated supply” custom means independency, and nothing less, 
It means, therefore, the destruction of one of the characteristic 
features of New England Congregationalism. 

The other innovation is that of mammoth councils, and of 
councils called to give advice which nobody has asked for. 
We place these two things under one genus, but they should 
be considered separately. 

Let us say then, with entire respect to the originators of both 
of the big Brooklyn Councils—that convoked by the Church of 
the Pilgrims and by the Clinton Avenue Church, and that 
called by the Plymouth Church—that both of these assemblies, 
in our humble judgment, were in violation of the unwritten 
law, or adverse to the true genius and spirit of Congregation- 
alism. What are councils for? Under our system they are 
devoid of authority, in the proper sense. They are to give 
advice. They must be large enough to be sure, and respectable 
enough in their composition, to make their advice worth some- 
thing. But they have no legislative or judicial powers. They 
do not meet for the purpose of gathering up a force of public 
opinion which shall bear down opposition, and be tantamount 
to authority in its effect. But if, when a controversy arises 
among churches or church members, a council is assembled 
which, by the array of numbers, or the personal distinction of 
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its members, is expected, virtually, though not formally, “ to lay 
down the law,” then there is a real departure from the Congre- 
gational method of settling difficulties. 

We wish to speak in particular of the National Councils, 
which there is some reason to fear may be foisted upon our 
Congregationalism, but which, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, are subversive of it. We expected that when the ques- 
tion came up at Detroit whether these anomalous convocations 
should be regulariy continued, some arguments would be 
presented in behalf of so radical an innovation upon the 
accepted doctrine respecting the occasion and function of coun- 
cils—a doctrine which has been universally held among us 
since the colonization of New England. But in the copious 
report in The Congregationalist, we tind nothing in the shape of 
argument on the side of the revolutionists. Dr. Walker said 
that “the time had come when we should forever abandon our 
defensive and apologetic position as a denomination.” We fail 
to see how a denomination is defended by the abandonment of 
its characteristic principles, or how the alternative of National 
Councils is the “ holding of a defensive and apologetic position.” 
The truth seems to be that the Detroit meeting was so interest- 
ing to its members that they could not bear the idea that it 
was to be the last of its kind. It deserves to be considered, 
however, whether all the real benefits of such a convention may 
not be obtained in some other way than by means of a repre- 
sentative national assembly, assuming to supervise everybody 
and everything in the Congregational denomination, and to 
utter judgments upon whatever subject its members may choose 
to take up. 

Our first objection to National Councils is that they will 
almost inevitably assume to exercise authority. The tenden- 
cies of human nature and the precedents of history are suffi- 
cient to establish this proposition. The authority of Rome 
itself grew largely out of the custom of giving advice. Let 
important and exciting controversies arise among Congregation- 
alists: they will be referred to this national body, a permanent 
institution, for decision. The cry of the successful party will 
be that a verdict has been rendered by the denomination, and 
that dissent is mutiny. All the evils which have been charged 
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upon the Presbyterian system will come in, with few of the 
benefits and none of the safeguards that belong to it. If we 
are in the position of the Israelites under the judges, when they 
demanded a king, then let us have a properly organized scheme 
of general government, analogous to that of the Presbyterians 
or Episcopalians. Let us have our tribunals, and representative 
bodies, with a definite constitution and rules of procedure, 
wherein provision is made for the protection of rights, and not 
allow ourselves to float into a mongrel regimen, largely the 
creature of chance. 

The National Council, if it remain merely a council, has no 
raison détre. Having no business that imperatively calls for it, 
the tendency, of course, is to meddle. Satan is as busy now as 
he was when Dr. Watts sung of his agency in finding work for 
idle hands. Our benevolent societies publish their magazines 
and reports. Their policy and doings are open to examination, 
and, if need be, to criticism, in all the local conferences and 
associations of ministers, and in the religious journals. To 
gather a national assembly in order to hear a brief speech from 
each of the secretaries of these associations is totally unnecessary. 
The wretched taste displayed in the discussion at Detroit upon 
the salaries of the officers of the Home Missionary Society, 
who were present there, is an example of what is likely to arise 
in assemblies of this kind. ‘The resolution recommending 
everybody to take a religious newspaper is a ludicrous illustra- 
tion of the straits to which a council in quest of business may 
be driven. We should like to hear of one individual who, in 
consequence of that resolution, has sent in his name as a sub- 
scriber to The Congregationalist or The Advance. 

The truth is, as an examination of the doings at Detroit will 
show, that whatever is of interest and value in such meetings 
belongs properly, not to an ecclesiastical assembly—not to a 
council—but is best taken up in a properly constituted conven- 
tion for the consideration of religious and social questions. The 
subject of the Bible in schools, the expediency of State univer- 
sities as contrasted with colleges under private control, the 
temperance question, these are topics appropriate for the plat- 
form of a meeting like the Episcopal Church Congress. You 
do not want a vote upon them. Nobody is governed or influ- 
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enced in such matters by the count of hands. You do not 
want to hear everybody upon them. You want to hear able 
men, ministers and laymen, who have given them a thoughtful 
consideration, and have prepared themselves beforehand to 
express their ideas. If a conference of this kind could be 
created among Congregationalists, it would be a boon. It 
would be refreshing to hear such men as Edwards A. Park, 
Matk Hopkins, Julius Seelye, Professor Diman, and the most 
enlightened of our lawyers and scholars among the laity, on 
themes of public and national concern, and on subjects relating 
to Christian worship and Christian life, as church architecture, 
church music, how to elevate the negroes, how to check intem- 
perance, the theatre and other amusements, the new revision of 
the English Bible, the relations of religion to natural science, 
etc., etc. But these subjects are not so appropriate for a purely 
ecclesiastical body, made up of delegates sent up from local 
religious bodies everywhere. Hence, while the Episcopal 
Church Congress makes a strong impression on the country, 
and will make a still further impression by its printed volume 
of essays and speeches, the Detroit Council is scarcely noticed 
by the leading secular journals, and its utterances have very 
slight effect upon the general public. There is no lack of 
brains in the Congregational denomination; but the brains are 
too little brought to the front. The denomination is run too 
much by statisticians, certain editors of newspapers, and a few 
agents who have access naturally to a large number of people. 
The consequence is that the Episcopal church is getting in 
advance of us in the appeal which it makes to the attention of 
the intelligent and thoughtful class in New England and else- 
where, who were formerly the pillars of our strength. If we 
do not look out we shall become, as a denomination, what the 
Methodists were a generation ago, and lose that character of 
dignity and intelligence which has been our distinction in the 
past. 

The Detroit Council opened on Wednesday, Oct. 17. The 
forenoon session was occupied with the business of organiza- 
tion, and with the ceremonies of welcome on the part of the 
churches in the city. In the afternoon, Dr. Quint, who, with 
the Rev. Mr. Moore, have rendered very important services in 
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the department of statistics—the thought occurs to us, how will 
they feel in a congregation which no man can number 2—came 
forward with an interesting report, which, however, could have 
reached the public just as well through The Congregational 
Quarterly as through the vehicle of a “Council.” Then came 
President Woolsey’s able paper on the Bible in Schools. The 
subsequent report upon this paper by President Angell was 
sensible and discriminating, as we should expect it to be, but 
neither the original paper;nor the report formed a fit subject 
of ecclesiastical action. |Then came the battle between the 
advocates of state universities and the other colleges, which 
began in a resolution of President Bascom. Three-fourths of 
an hour were spent in discussing the question whether the 
resolution should go first to the business committee. It is 
gratifying to be informed that the moderator “held a steady 
rein through this scene,” and that a proposition so adapted to 
rouse the passions occasioned no ungovernable outbreak of 
disorder. By a remarkable coincidence, the gentlemen who 
happen to be connected with the state universities were strong 
in their faith in them, while the officers of the colleges were 
equally unanimous in their distrust. There was evidently a 
warm feeling awakened. The report of Rev. C. R. Palmer was 
a felicitous piece of rhetoric, in view of the liveliness of this 
controversy. He reported “that the ordinary college cannot 
safely be abandoned, but should be sustained, while at the 
same time there need be no antagonism to the university.” 
But why should this question come up in an ecclesiastical 
council? And why should these Western gentlemen strive to 
obtain from Congregationalists as a body a declaration in favor 
of their particular views on a subject of this character? Let it 
be debated freely, especially in the communities whom it more 
particularly concerns, and let every one make up his mind for 
himself, without seeking to get pledges of support from the 
Congregational denomination for either side. An overture 
respecting the observance of the Sabbath elicited a report 
which explicitly ignored the practical questions connected with 
the subject, such as the question whether public libraries and 
reading-rooms should, or should not, be opened on the Lord's 
Day. There is no value in these pious generalities. No result 
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of any moment will follow from the Council’s vote on this 
topic. Almost the whole of Thursday was consumed in hear- 
ing the representatives of the societies and of other eccle- 
siastical bodies. It was no doubt a pleasant day to those 
present at the meeting: but very little was said that was not 
known before through the channel of the press. The inter- 
change of courtesies with other denominations through their 
delegates, is an old ceremony of very little practical advantage. 
They bring no information, which, in these days, is not discover- 
able through the newspapers, or by the light of nature; and 
the interchange of compliments is little more than a pleasant 
rhetorical exercise. Dr. Dexter’s paper on “ Churchless Pastors 
and Pastorless Churches,” and Dr. Wolcott’s on “ Parishes,” 
both relate to subjects of much importance ; but as neither of 
these papers is contained in the report of the Council, which is 
before us, we can offer no comments upon them. Kither of 
them would affect the public just as much if it were presented 
in the columns of The Congregationalist as if it were first 
carried out to Detroit. Rev. A. Little, we are told, “drew a 
graphic picture of fellowship-meetings,” and Rev. H, C. Trum- 
bull lectured for a half hour on Sunday Schools—odd proceed- 
ings for a church synod. On Friday, some time was devoted 
to hearing professors of different theological schools. The 
Council was informed that Professors Park and Phelps are in 
improved health; that the aim of Hartford Seminary is to 
make instruction eminently Biblical ; that Oberlin is trying to 
raise up ministers who “ will not assist churches to run off the 
track ;” and that Chicago “asks the sympathy, prayers, and 
codperation of the churches.” The gentlemen who spoke for 
the theological schools evidently felt that their office was a per- 
functory one, as their catalogues and the newspapers keep the 
public sufficiently well instructed as to the condition of these 
institutions. The committee on the Home Missionary Society 
presented an elaborate report, in which they rebuked the un- 
fortunate, not to say vulgar, attacks and innuendos respecting 
the salaries received by the secretaries. 

This is a rather meagre sketch, perhaps, of the proceedings 
at Detroit. Our design is simply to illustrate our thesis that 
the National Council, as a council, has nothing to do, and that 
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there is no room for it in our ecélesiastica] arrangements; and 
that, as a convention for the consideration of religious and 
social questions—as is the Episcopal Church Congress—it is 
not constituted in a way to produce a thoroughly enlightened 
and effective discussion of such topics, or a discussion of a 
character to affect materially public opinion in the country at 
large. The personnel of the Detroit meeting was respectable ; 
there were some able men in it from several of the States; but a 
body gathered in the method in which that council was chosen, 
can never represent the most intelligent opinion of Congrega- 
tionalists on questions cf the kind described. The National 
Council is a sort of mimic General Assembly. We have not 
the machinery, as we have already said, for securing the good 
and preventing the abuses, which the Presbyterian organization 
is able to secure and prevent through such a body. Yet the 
tendency of the National Council will be to meddle with affairs 
which will go on better, in the old way, without its inteference. 
Contingencies are likely to arise when its votes and declarations, 
which are now a mere play, as no authority belongs to them, 
and hardly any influence, will assume the character of decrees 
for the support of which the feeling of denominational fealty 
will be invoked. Then Congregationalism will be gone forever. 
We earnestly trust that our really wise and thoughtful men, 
who so commonly look with disfavor on this new scheme of 
consolidation, which threatens to convert us into a sect—and 
not only that, but into one of the most ill-organized of sects— 
will speak out, and, before it is too late, put a stop to this need- 
less, perilous, and mischievous revolution. 
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Arricte IL—APHORISMS CONCERNING THE INSPIRA- 
TION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


1. To the Hebrew Scriptures which the Jews regarded with 
religious veneration, and which were read and expounded in 
the synagogues, Christianity adds certain Greek Scriptures 
which are its own authentic documents, and which were read 
and expounded in the churches from the beginning. Thus we 
have the Bible, the Holy Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

II. It is of the Bible as a whole, and not of certain portions 
only, that Christian Theology affirms what the Apostle Paul 
affirmed of the Old Testament Scriptures: “ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God.” 

III. What writings are included in the Old Testament, and 
what in the New, are questions which we are not now to 
reconsider. It is enough that we know what Hebrew books 
were recognized and revered as “the Scriptures” in the time of 
Christ; and what books, having been reverently accepted by 
the primitive Christians, as the authentic documents of their 
faith, were gradually collected into the sacred volume of the 
New Testament. 

IV. We do not first prove concerning an individual book, 
—e. g. Esther, or the Song of Solomon,—that it has the super- 
natural quality of inspiration, and thence infer that it is part of 
the Bible; but having first ascertained that it is canonical 
Scripture, we accept it as inspired Scripture. 

V. A theological definition of the inspiration which we 
ascribe to the Bible must define not some quality peculiar to 
certain portions or passages of Scripture, but a quality charac- 
teristic of the Scriptures as a whole; inspiration being that 
quality which distinguishes not one part of the Bible from 
another but the whole Bible—the Old Testament and the New 
Testament together—from all other books. 

VI. That the Bible is given by inspiration of God is not a 
doctrine to be proved by the light of nature, nor is it a doctrine 
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which we must prove to a pagan or other unbeliever before he 
can believe in Christ or accept the fact of a Divine revelation ; 
—it is rather a doctrine which the Bible teaches concerning 
itself, and which we accept because the Scriptures are compe- 
tent to testify on that subject with an authority which com- 
mands our confidence. 

VII. Assuming the inspiration of the Scriptures as a fact, 
we know that a true and complete statement of that fact will 
contradict no other fact. If our definition or theory of inspira- 
tion requires us to deny the facts of astronomy on the authority 
of proof-texts from the Bible, the definition or theory must be 
reconsidered and corrected. So of facts, proved to be facts, in 
any other department of knowledge. 

VIII. Our exposition or theological statement of the doc- 
trine, that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, ought 
to be such as will not need to be explained away when we 
undertake to answer objections. So much as remains after all 
such explanations have been made is the thesis which we 
defend in maintaining the doctrine. 

- IX. The question whether Joshua wrote the book ‘which 
bears his name, is not identical with the question whether that 
book is given by inspiration of God. We find it among the 
eanonical books of the Old Testament ; and therefore we accept 
it as “ Holy Scripture.” If we can prove that Joshua himself 
wrote it, or some contemporary who heard the story from the 
old warrior’s lips,—very well, it is “given by inspiration of 
God.” If we discover that Samuel wrote it, or somebody in 
Samuel’s time,—very well, it is “given by inspiration of God.” 
If we admit that it was written in the time of the captivity, 
when the second book of Kings was finished, or that it was 
re-edited and brought into its present shape by Ezra or some 
other writer, after the captivity,—very well, the book as it is 
was “given by inspiration of God.” So in regard to the books 
which bear the name of Moses, if we receive them as canonical 
Scriptures, we receive them as given by inspiration of God, and 
the question whether Moses or somebody in a later age wrote 
those books as we now have them,—or the question whether, 
if he wrote them, he made use of traditions and documents 
brought perhaps by Abraham from Chaldea—may be freely 
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considered without denial or doubt of their inspiration. 
Whether those five books, just as we have them, were written 
by Moses himself, or were compiled from Mosaic documents and 
traditions in some later age, they are “the law,” the ‘ Moses,” 
the “ Moses in the law,” which the Hebrew nation accepted as 
Holy Scripture, and which with “the Psalms” and “the 
Prophets” were “read in the synagogues every Sabbath day.” 

X. The inspiration affirmed of the whole Bible is very unlike 
the supernatural quality which Mohammedans ascribe to the 
Koran. We cannot accept the Koran as in any sense the word 
of God, till we are persuaded that every chapter was brought 
down from heaven by angels as Moses brought down the stone 
tables from the mountain, and that every word of it is a mira- 
cle. The Bible, on the other hand, given by inspiration of 
God, is also human. It purports to be a collection of books by 
various authors, tarough a long succession of centuries. When 
we define or affirm the inspiration of these books, we do not 
contradict the fact that they were written by human hands 
recording the thoughts of human minds. Whatever the Divine 
influence under which they were written may have been, they 
are, in form and structure, human; and each book, in its 
peculiarities of thought and style, exhibits the peculiarities of 
its human author. 

XI. The man who has only a negative doctrine concerning 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures is like the man who has only 
a negative doctrine concerning any other element of Christian 
belief. He denies what other men believe; but his own belief 
is only that they are wrong. On this point, as on others, we 
need not a mere negation of what other men erroneously 
believe, but a positive belief of our own. The affirmation that 
all Scripture is “given by inspiration of God” must have for us 
a definite meaning, the expression and the warrant of our own 
reverence for the holy books. 

XII. We are not required to explain the psychology of 
inspiration. Questions about degrees of inspiration, or about 
the nature of that Divine influence under which the writers 
and compilers of Holy Scripture performed their work, or 
about the mental condition caused by that influence—such 
questions as whether the inspired writer was conscious of being 
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in an abnormal condition—are speculations into which we may 
refuse to enter while we neither deny nor doubt the fact that 
all Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 

XIII. The doctrine concerning the inspiration of the Bible 
is well defined by the Apostle Paul (2 Tim., iii, 16, 17.) 
“ All Scripture is (Sed2vevoros) divinely inspired, and is pro- 
fitable for (6tdaoxadiav) teaching, for (¢’eyyor) conviction 
(see John xvi, 8), for (e¢ravopSworr) correction, for (raiWeiav 
tiv év Sinxaioovrn) training in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be complete, thoroughly furnished to every good 
work.” Without knowing the psychological condition which 
was the inspiration, it is enough that we know from such testi- 
mony what the quality is which inspiration has imparted to the 
Bit ». A Divine influence, directing in the composition and 
collection of these books, has made the Scriptures profitable 
for certain uses. It is enough that we know the effect; we 
need not speculate about the process. It is enough to know 
that the Scriptures, by their profitableness for teaching us, for 
convincing us, for the correction of whatever in us is wrong, 
for our education and training in righteousness, are “able to 
make us wise to salvation through faith in Jesus Christ.” 

XIV. In the same style of definition, the same Apostle says 
[Rom. xv, 4] ‘‘ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning [ede rnv puerépav didacnadiav—in 
order to our being taught] that we by perseverance [vzopuoras] 
and the comfort or help [wapaxAnoews] of the Scriptures may 
have hope.” 

XV. What the Apostle Peter tells us on the same theme is 
not materially different [2 Pet. i, 19-21.] ‘“ We have the pro- 
phetic word, more sure [than an audible voice,—or more sure 
because of the voice in the mount of transfiguration], where- 
unto ye do well that ye give heed, as to a light shining in a 
dark place, till the day dawn and the day-star arise in your 
hearts; knowing this first that [taoa xpogpnteia ypagijs idias 
éxivoews ov yivetai] no prophecy of Scripture is the product 
of the prophet’s own exposition [of things] ; for prophecy never 
was brought by the will of man, but men of God, moved 
[mepopuevori] by the Holy Ghost, spake it.” Therefore— 
because the prophet did not give out his own exposition of 
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God’s plan—because the prophesy was the utterance of men 
borne on by the Holy Spirit—it is well for the reader that he 
give earnest attention to the prophetic word till, by communion 
with it, he finds his own soul divinely enlightened. 

XVI. According to the Apostle Peter, then, the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, in one view of it, is the power which they 
have of inspiring us, if we read them with a heedful and recep- 
tive mind,—that is, with a mind quickened and led by the 
Spirit of God. Some men who read the Bible find no inspira- 
tion in it, because their minds are not in the right relation to 
the word. They do not give heed to it as to a light shining in 
a dark place; and therefore the day does not dawn in their 
hearts, and the illumination of the gospel of the glory of Christ 
does not shine to them [2 Cor. iv, 4]. 

XVII. Our doctrine concerning the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures must leave room for the fact that they are the record of a 
progressive revelation. If we affirm that Abraham was 
inspired, we do not therefore assume that he might have writ- 
ten the first epistle of John, nor that he knew all that we may 
learn from the completed Bible. If we affirm that Moses was 
inspired, we are not therefore bound to maintain that Jesus the 
Christ and his Apostles have taught us nothing which Moses 
did not know. 

XVIII. If we assume the infallibility of the Scriptures, we 
must not infer from it our own infallibility in the reading and 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

XIX. Two of the answers given by the Westminster 
Assembly in their Shorter Catechism are the best uninspired 
definition hitherto given of that quality which we attribute 
to the Bible as inspired by God. (1) “The word of God, 
which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and 
enjoy Him.” (2) “The Scriptures principally teach what we 
are to believe concerning God, and what duty God requires of 
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Articie III.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 
IN COURT. 


A DEFENCE AGAINST THE CHARGE OF LIBELLING EDWARD VON HARTMANN— 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE CiTy CoURT IN BERLIN, JULY 1, 1876, BY 
ROBERT DAVIDSOEN. 


(Translated by M. Stuart PHELPs, Ph.D.) 


EDWARD VON HARTMANN occupies in Germany somewhat 
the same place that Mr. Herbert Spencer does in England. 
Like him a “ pirate,” as a Berlin Professor expressed it, he has, 
and has had no university connections. Like him, he has a 
large following among that class of young men, whose studies 
and tastes are materialistic, and whose religious indifferentism 
is ever ready to express itself in a sneer. 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious is in line with the Pessim- 
ism of Schopenhauer. Aside from the development of the 
doctrine of sub-consciousness, it adds comparatively little of 
value to philosophical discussion. It is the practical, rather 
than the theoretical side of the work, which gives it its popu- 
larity. 

The author dwells upon and gloats over the miseries of life, 
with an ingenuity which is almost fiendish. One who has read 
the book feels indignant when he learns that Herr von Hart- 
mann not only still continues to live, but is very comfortably 
situated, in what is apparently a keen enjoyment of life. This 
is extremely illogical in him. If he knows his doctrine to be 
false, he has no right to publish it. If he believes it to be true, 
he should have taken refuge, long before this, in the infinitely 
preferable Nicht-sein. 

A man who had committed murder urged in defence, that 
he was a Pessimist of the school of Hartmann, and that his 
philosophy justified the act. He had done his friend no evil— 
he had only freed him from evil. 

Commenting on the case, an editor by the name of David- 
sohn supported the defence, and accused Hartmann of being 
indirectly the cause of the murder. 
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Hartmann, perhaps with a view to the sale of the seventh 
edition of his work, then just about to appear, brought a suit 
for libel against the editor, and gave us the novel sight of a 
philosopher appealing to a civil tribunal for protection. 

The following translation of Davidsohn’s speech, when 
brought to trial, presents, not unfairly, the practical bearings of 
Hartmann’s philosophy. The fact, that only a nominal fine, 
for a technical violation of the letter of the law, was inflicted, 
is a sufficient comment upon the justice of this aggressive 
defence. 

The author of the Philosophy of the Unconscious was given 
a new opportunity to muse upon the illusions of life, as shown 
in the uncertainties of justice ; and may possibly have received 
the suggestion of a suspicion that there is a limit to the pa- 
tience of mankind; and that there is a “stadium” of Pessim- 
ism itself, so degraded, that not only religious faith, but simple 
common sense revolts in indignation and disgust. 


Your Honor—TI stand in this place, accused of a singular 
offense. Is it one of the eternal principles of order, in city, or 
in state, against which I have offended? Is it ethics, or reli- 
gion, against which my pen has sinned, and to which the law 
gives shelter? No! noneof these. I am said to have grieved, 
hurt, offended a philosopher,—a philosophical system. A phi- 
losopher places himself under the protection of paragraph so 
and so. This is a new, interesting, and characteristic phenome- 
non. I doubt if Socrates would have entered a suit for libel, 
because of the insults of his opponents. He smilingly endured 
persecution, and hostility; but he was enabled to do it, by his 
sympathy with the eternal truths, for which he had contended, 
and of which he knew himself to be the supporter. Our 
modern philosophers are not so permeated by this conscious- 
ness. They need the State’s attorney, for the protection of their 
system. They are greatly disturbed, in their philosophic quiet, 
by a newspaper article: a puff of wind,—so they fear—could 
overthrow their “ system.” 

I am acquainted, your Honor, only with the philosopher, 
Edward von Hartmann. The man of the same name, who 
lives in this or that street, is a matter of indifference to me. 
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T do not know him. In that article, only the philosopher was 
attacked,—or, in the words of the indictment, “ offended.” But 
can a philosophical system, an abstract thing, a series of intui- 
tions, and ideas, of premises and conclusions, be “ offended?” 
I do not believe it. 

The citizen, Edward von Hartmann, however, has always 
been completely devoid of interest to me. He interests me, at 
most, only in so far as he can bear witness, in person, to the 
consequences of this system. Were I to restrict myself to his 
person, I could adduce many of his characteristics. I have, 
however, as little to do with his taste for disputation (a taste, 
to which perhaps even this trial owes its origin) as with the 
fact, that Hartmann has been shown to be a Plagiarist. These 
are established facts, and it is poor taste to waste many words 
over things which were long ago settled. 

I do not then discuss the person, but the thing. I maiutain 
my objection, that a literary criticism does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the courts,—which are to protect the persons of 
the citizens,—not their opinions and ideas. But I must never- 
theless, being once here, place myself on the ground which the 
indictment covers. 

Our age suffers from a great evil,—the evil of undigested 
truths. It suffers, if anything, still more from undigested 
half-truths, and illusions. In socialism, the lower classes of the 
people are moved by the undigested idea of freedom. In a 
similar, and possibly even more dangerous manner, the edu- 
cated and half-educated classes are carried away, and in many 
ways penetrated and dissolved by certain philosophical sys- 
tems, whose founders carry on their speculative thought-busi- 
ness under the banner of Pessimism, which was raised by 
Schopenhauer. One of these speculators in thought is Herr 
von Hartmann. 

What Herr von Hartmann calls his system is nothing new. 
Judicious selections from works on natural science,—from 
Schopenhauer, Schelling, Leibnitz, and Hegel, form, properly 
speaking, even with his own additions, no system. But I 
accept as premises all-which Herr von Hartmann offers me; 
I accept even his work, 7’he Philosophy of the Unconscious, as 
an independent system. 

VOL. XXXVII. 2 
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What is, then, precisely, this Philosophy of the Unconscious, 
and what does it teach? Is it the aim of its lessons to drive 
the man who firmly believes them, to extremities, perchance to 
suicide ; or to bring him, in some otker manner, to attempt to 
escape from this unhappy world? Are they suited so to 
undermine every joy, every pleasure in life, that it becomes an 
aim in life to wish to the utmost to escape from it? Does 
Herr von Hartmann teach that non-existence would be infin- 
itely better than existence? 

Yes, your Honor, he does teach this. He expresses it re- 
peatedly with the most out-spoken frankness. He scoffs con- 
tinually at those who are “ entangled in the illusion of happi- 
ness ;” and as illusion of happiness he reckons everything,— 
everything that can make life beautiful, and significant, and 
contented: as illusion of happiness he reckons the love of 
parents and of children: he reckons family happiness, religious 
edification, hope, in this life and the next: he reckons love, 
friendship, and artistic enjoyment. 

It is the task of the press, according to one’s best knowledge 
and belief, to take the field against heresies of every kind. But 
shall not the annihilation of every hope, the disputing of every 
possibility of happiness in life, or at least of all reality in such 
happiness,—shall not this be considered as heresy —as heresy 
which is suited to cripple every energy, to transport out of the 
world every joyous confidence ? 

And now, on occasion of a concrete case, the working of 
such teachings comes out with full and frightful distinctness. 
It is supposed that it is the duty of the press to remain in 
timid, frightened silence. Shall it not much rather step before 
the inventors of such doctrines, and say “see here thy work ?” 
Shall it not at the same time warn all those who find them- 
selves on the same or similar downward paths? 

The article censured was suggested by the individual case. 
But it generalized the opinions which were expressed therein : 
and still, to-day, from this spot, I would not take back or 
weaken a single word of that which I wrote from deep convic- 
tion. To-day, however, will I.—I who am now the attacked, 
the accused, endeavor to justify from Edward von Hartmann’'s 
own writings, to justify, point by point, word for word, that 
which I have written. 
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Herr von Hartmann has discovered a new Deity—or believes 
that he has discovered one—the Unconscious. When I say a 
“ Deity,” I do not mean it figuratively. The Unconscious is to 
Herr von Hartmann the same thing that its God is to religion. 
The Unconscious is to him the All-One, the Omnipresent, the 
Mover, the Creator of all things. 

He endeavors to thrust Faith from its throne. But he does 
this in the service of truth, does he not? In place of the 
great unconceived, inconceivable Feeling, does he put clear 
cognition? In place of Faith, does he establish Knowledge on 
the throne? Far from it. Ile destroys.Faith in favor of a 
phrase—for his Unconscious is nothing else. The sum of all 
that which he knows not,—just that is his Unconscious, and 
this immense X is the germ of his world. He dethrones 
Deity, in order that he may bow down before this great X. 
Ife has an explanation handy for all which fails of explanation, 
because we men have a human understanding, which carries in 
itself its own limits. The ordinary understanding stops—starts 
back—bends finally before the enigma. Then our philosopher 
comes up, smiling and self-confident, and says, “See! here 
consciousness can fathom nothing—absolutely nothing. See, 
what a triumph for my great Deity—for the Unconscious !” 

One of the great enigmas, one of the unsolvable secrets of 
mankind, is the question how the soul of the child originates : 
how it is formed in the womb. Herr von Hartmann soon 
settles the problem. How does the soul arise? It comes from 
the Unconscious. It is “the sum of the activity of the One- 
Unconscious, directed on the organism concerned.” To whom 
will it not be evident that this explanation has made the great 
secret clear as daylight? Herr von Hartmann goes to work in 
the same way, with his fundamental explanation of the mys- 
tery, presented by what goes on in the work-shop of thought, 
by the performance of the thought-process. Herr von Hart- 
marin knows this well enough. The conscious Will gives the 
impulse, and his great Unconscious takes care of the rest. 
Well, and what does that explain? To every man of common 
sense, this Unconscious which appears everywhere in place of 
an explanation, is only a phrase, and nothing but a phrase. It 
is only the Unknown—simply that great X. 
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Your Honor, I have accused Edward von Hartmann of 
charlatanism. Is it not charlatanism to lead his scholars 
around by the nose: to pass off things as proved, which are 
notoriously in no iota made clear? Is it not charlatanism for 
this reason to rail at Kant, as almost a bungler,—to say of him, 
that “from a correct principle he has derived conclusions 
which were false, and contradictory to sound reason?” Is it 
not charlatanism to entitle Arthur Schopenhauer, in whose 
shadow Hartmann has grown up, a “shallow genius;” and 
finally, to do all this, oniy that he may present himself as the 
great Columbus on the sea of the Soul,—as the discoverer of a’ 
new world? 

But if the destructive element in Edward von Hartmann and 
his teachings were limited to this, it would hardly pay to waste 
a word upon it. Charlatanism, vanity, boasting, we laugh at, 
but do not fight. No. The question is a much more serious 
one. It concerns teachings which are fitted to suffocate glad 
aspiring courage in its germ; to cripple activity; and to leave 
for him who escapes suicide, a melancholy, gloomy life. 

Let us hear what respect he has for mankind in general. 
This one remark, from his own book, will show it more 
impressively than would many words. Vol. i, p. 178, in the 
foot note we read, “ Beaumarchais says Boir sans soif, et faire 
l'amour en tout temps, c'est ce qui distingue 'homme de la béte :” 
translated “to be able to drink without thirst, and to be able 
to exercise sexual love at any time, is what distinguish man 
from the beast.” On which Herr von Hartmann remarks, 
‘always a better indication of the race-forming distinction than 
thought is.” Then, your Honor, it is not thought, the pride of 
the human race, which is supposed to distinguish man from 
beast: but that he can “bor sans soif, et faire l'amour en tout 
temps.” 

But Herr von Hartmann explains love itself as an illusory 
hocus-pocus, invented by his great Deity, the Unconscious, 
only that by it the otherwise intolerable disgust at the act can 
be overcome. ‘“ What is then,” he cries, in reference to love, 
“‘what is then this demon, which strides so, and presses out 
into the Infinite, and plays the fool with the whole world— 
what is he then, after all? His aim is the satisfaction of the 
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sexual instinct: not perhaps such satisfaction, in general, but 
only as it concerns this particular individual, however much he 
may twist and turn in order to veil and deny it. For, if it 
were not this, what could it be? Something like mutual love? 
Far from it,” ete. 

In the same manner as with the “illusion of love,’”’ he seeks 
to destroy every other “illusion” as he calls them, forgetful of 
the words of Goethe, which he himself quotes: “ Whoever 
destroys illusion in himself, and in others, him nature as the 
harshest tyrant punishes.” Truly, she does punish the destruc- 
tion of the sublimest illusions, such as affection, parental love, 
hope, and honor; and hence it is our duty, at all times, to give 
warning before that punishment falls pitilessly upon the un- 
fortunate victim of such doctrines. 

In a long discussion of seventy-three pages, your Honor, Herr 
von Hartmann seeks to destroy, one after another, what he calls 
these “illusions.” He seeks chiefly to prove that youth, free- 
dom, health, competence, are far from constituting or present- 
ing positive happiness. Then he trys once more to show that 
love is only misery—a play in which are only disillusions. 

From the following passage, which stands verbatim on pages 
320-21, of the Metaphysics of the Unconscious, we can see how 
far this philosopher carries bis theory. 


“Tf love is once recognized as an evil, and yet, as one which, because the less 
of two evils, must be chosen so long as the instinct exists, then reason demands 
inevitably a third evil—namely, the extermination of the instinct; that is, castra- 
tion, if by that an extermination of the instinct is attained. From the standpoint 
of the eudemonology of the individual, this is, in my opinion, the only possible 
result. If there is anything valid to be urged against it, it can be only such con- 
siderations as demand from the individual the transcending the egoistic point of 
view. The result for love, is then the same as for hunger; that it is, in itself, 
and for the individual, an evil.” 

Ah, your Honor, though this is called philosophical method, 
still, for practical common sense, it is madness! 

He next seeks to unvail the illusion in pity, friendship, and 
family happiness. Let the following passage serve as evidence 
of the conception which he has of marriage. 

“ Reasonable people, whose judgment is not biased by impulses, have generally 
the settled conviction, that, from a rational stand-point of the individual well- 


being, it is better not to marry, than to marry. If love and external inducements, 
such as rank, and wealth do not impel to matrimony, then there is in fact only one 
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ground for it, namely, that marriage is to be chosen, as the supposed less of two 
evils; in the case of a girl, in order to escape the fear of becoming an old maid; 
in the case of a man, to escape the inconveniencies of a bachelor life; in the case 
of both, to escape the miseries of unsatisfied instinct, and the respective conse- 
quences of illegitimate gratification.” 


Then, as regards the love of children: 


“The predominant feeling, in their infancy, is that of the very considerable in- 
convenience and vexation involved in the nursing, in connection with the bother 
with careless servants, the disputes with the neighbors, the apprehension of sick- 
ness, then the responsibilities of marrying the daughters, and the distress over the 
follies and debts of the sons.” 

Then is shown, in turn, the emptiness of the sense of honor, 
of the passion for glory, etc.: then, of religious edification, and 
of benevolence. With what outlay of sophistry this is treated, 
let the following quoiation serve as proof. 

“In every case we must consider the positive morality of practical charity only 
as a necessary evil, which may serve to mitigate a greater. It is a far greater 
evil, that there are those who receive alms, than it is a good, that there are those 
who give them.” 

He next attempts to demonstrate the emptiness of the gratifi- 
cation of the scientific, and the artistic instincts. 

And by what means does Herr von Hartmann endeavor to 
disgust us with these enjoyments! Let us hear. 

“The least irksome, is the receptive enjoyment of art; yet even this is not free 
from all kinds of evil. There is the visiting the galleries; the heat, and smallness 
of the theatres, and concert halls; the danger of taking cold; the fatigue of the 
seeing and hearing, which is especially set off by the fact that one is bound to get 
his money’s worth when he visits a gallery or a concert, though he would be fully 
satisfied with the half of it. I would rather not speak of the enjoyment of dilet- 
tant performances and the subsequent obligation of compliments, since some of 
my readers may be dilettanti.” 

Then, finally, comes the turn of hope, which is, of course, 
also an illusion to be resisted. And after he has prepared his 
premises, in this manner, he comes to his conclusions from the 
same. How can such a world, in which disgust everywhere 
preponderates over pleasure, be otherwise than evil? How 
can a world from which one takes away the brightness of the 
sun and stars, be otherwise than gloomy ? 

Herr von Hartmann draws his conclusions in this sense. 
He who has so skillfully fathomed and comprehended the uni- 
verse, he who feels himself a sort of supplementary committee 
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for the revision of the creation, he declares the world to be a 
rotten establishment. He does not, however, accuse the 
founder of the world, the Unconscious: he only bestows upon 
it the criticism, that this “‘ omniscient Unconscious” could not 
have created anything different from this utterly evil world: 
that it could have done nothing else than fling its creatures out 
into this vale of tears. In this way he explains that Leibnitz, 
with his theory of the best moral system, has probably only 
wished to attempt—literally your Honor, wished to attempt to 
justify the creator, on account of his creation. 

Then he further asserts, in his omniscience, that the creator 
is really open to reproach, in that he has created the world at 
all. Yet, he says, we cannot, properly speaking, reproach him 
for it, because,—it stands, your Honor, verbatim on page 283, 
of the second volume—because the enigma is solved with tolera- 
ble ease; the reason of the creator was uot at all concerned in 
the act of creation; it happened, so to speak, in tipsiness. The 
world, according to Herr von Hartmann, owes its origin to a 
totally unreasoning act. He even declares that it would bea 
matter of great astonishment “if all existence were not, as 
such, unreasoning.” 

This is the earth on which we live, viewed through the eyes 
of Herr von Hartmann; this is the earth on which the Grecian 
gods have walked ; the earth on which immortal spirits have 
created immortality ; this is the life of which one, who, perhaps, 
according to Herr von Hartmann’s apprehension, was also a 
“shallow” genius, has asserted, “It is nevertheless beautiful” 
(es set doch shin); this is the world and life, in the light of this 
cheerless pilosophy. Yet, stop! Herr von Hartmann knows 
indeed one consolation; he recognizes one hope, one issue to 
this unhappy play,—this “carnival of being” as he expresses 
it. Yet what a consolation that is! 

Herr von Hartmann takes no interest in the next life—that 
is a matter of course: he takes no interest in this,—that we 
have seen. So the consolation of Edward von Hartmann is a 
wholly peculiar thing: it is the end of the world, the world- 
negation, the world-release. This world-release consists merely 
in this, that the majority of mankind profess at last the teach- 
ings of Herr von Hartmann; that it concludes that the world 
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and life are of no account; that it then, through a majority vote 
resolves to gainsay life ;—and then, with that, the whole would 
be ended: because, according to Herr von Hartmann’s idea, on 
the ground of such a resolution of the majority of the race, it 
would be at once all over with the world; clearly, with the 
appearance of the now disowned Will, there would be an end 
of the whole world. 

Herr von Hartmann imagines that this common negation of 
the Will by mankind, would be very interesting. Sometime 
before the proposed destruction or negation of the world, a 
caucus will be held, and the whole affair be settled, by a sort 
of universal Plébiscite. Herr von Hartmann has made, in his 
system, sufficient preparations for this method of the world- 
release. He says concerning it—- 

“ A third condition is a sufficient communication among the population of the 
earth, in order to permit a common, simultaneous resolution on the subject. On 
this point, the accomplishment of which depends only on the perfection and more 
skillful application of technical inventions, the Phantasy has free play. 

“Tf we assume these conditions as given, then it is obviously possible that the 
majority of the active spirits in the world may conclude to put an end to volition.” 

Herr von Hartmann is evidently thinking here of a tele- 
graphic vote on the will-negation and world-release. That, 
your Honor, is the consolation furnished by Hartmann’s phi- 
losophy: that is supposed to help the individual over the 
sufferings of life, which he depicts as so infinite. 

But this aim of a world-release, by a resolution of the 
majority, represented by Herr von Hartmann as so desirable, 
still lies, according to him, at somewhat of a distance. There 
are still, so he considers, various stadia to be passed through. 
These stadia are depicted by Herr von Hartmann as extremely 
enticing. Thus of the development of art in that period which 
precedes the world-release, and the will-negation, on the thresh- 
old of which we even now stand, his opinion is that “art will 
be to man, in manhood, on the average about what the Berlin 
comedy is, in the evening, to the Berlin broker.” 

I do not jest, your Honor. I would never allow myself that. 
The passage actually stands in the philosophical creed of Herr 
von Hartmann. You will find it in Sec. C, chap. 13, p. 381. 
But in the same chapter are many more serious things. We 
read there, for example— 
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“However far man advances, he will never rid himself of the greatest suffer- 
ings,—he will not even diminish them,—as sickness, old age, dependence on the 
will and power of others, need, and discontent. Whatever remedies for disease 
may still be invented, the diseases always increase, especially the lighter vexa- 
tious, chronic evils, in more rapid progression than medical science. The cheerful 
youth will always constitute only a fragment of mankind, and the rest will fall to 
peevish age. The hunger of the increase of the human race, extending to infinity 
will always draw limits through a great layer of population, which has more 
hunger than it can satisfy; which, on account of insufficient nourishment, shows 
a large coéfficient of mortality; which, in a great per cent, succumbs continually 
in the bitter conflict with need.” 


Then we read farther of this presumed development of the 


human race— 

“‘ As the burden becomes so much the heavier to the bearer, the longer the road 
on which he carries it, so will the suffering of mankind and the consciousness of 
its misery increase, until] they become unendurable. We can employ the same 
analogy with reference to the age of the individual. 

“There is only one difference between it and the individual. Mankind, in old 
age, will have no heir to whom it can leave its accumulated riches; no children 
and grand-children, love for whom could destroy the clearness of its thinking. 
The illusions are dead: hope is extinguished. Since for what should man still 
hope? Painfully, from day to day, mankind drags along its decrepit, perishable 
body. The highest thing attainable would indeed be painlessness,—for where 
should positive pleasure still be sought? 

“ But even painlessness, mankind in old age does not attain, since it is not pure 
spirit; it is weak and frail; yet must, in spite of that, labor in order to live; still 
it knows not for what it lives; for it has always behind it the disappointments of 
life, and from life expects nothing more. It has, like every very old man who has 
clear ideas concerning himself, only one wish left,—for rest, peace, eternal, 
dreamless sleep, which soothes its weariness. After the three stadia of illusion, 
of hope in positive pleasure, it has at last understood the folly of its striving; 
it renounces forever all positive pleasure, and yearns only for absolute painless- 
ness, for the Nothing, the Nirwana. Yet it is not, as may have been the case 
before, this or that single person, but mankind which yearns for the Nothing, for 
annihilation. This is the only conceivable end of the third and last stadium of 
the illusion.” 

That is what, according to Herr von Hartmann, would 
beckon mankind, as a prologue to the great disgust with the 
world, and the final world-release,— Hartmann’'s world-release, 
—which appears to me, a non-philosopher, almost like a kind 
of Platonic suicide, from the effects of intoxication (aus Kalzen- 

jammer). That is the aim and perspective of Hartmann’s 
philosophy. 

I hasten to bring my exposition to a close. I have still a 
few words to say concerning the special case in hand. I think 
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that no one will deny that it is the duty of every one, whatever 
may be his position, to oppose heresies which he meets in that 
position. That, and only that, your Honor, have I done,— 
have I done in a decidedly sharp manner. I should like to 
know whether the State’s attorney does not consider that 
heresy, of which I have here presented the proofs. 

The brain of a poor devil is said to have been completely 
deranged by this philosophy,— his eye to have been completely 
veiled, by a glance into this kaleidoscope of black and gray 
colors. Herr Hartmann, to be sure, views a case of this kind 
very lightly: he says concerning it, 

“Tf the strength of man has not grown up to the task of enduring the results 
of thought, if the heart, convulsed with misery, is benumbed by horror, breaks 
from despair, or weakly loses itself in the pain of the world; and if, from one of 
these grounds, through such knowledge, the practico-psychological mechanism is 
disjointed,—then philosophy registers these facts, as valuable psychological ma- 
terial for its investigations.” 

We other men, however, who are not philosophers, do not 
stop with such a cool registration. One is seized with a 
righteous indignation, and an extreme disgust, for a philosophy 
which seems to have been created for the purpose of disputing 
away from the world its little happiness and joy, and leaving 
behind despair as the stale residue. 

The poor fanatic had killed his comrade. He declared that 
he had only done his friend a favor, because, according to Herr 
von Hartmann, non-existence is infinitely better than existence. 
Hartmann certainly says that often enough ; and that unfortu- 
nate was, consequently, a docile scholar of this ‘* Philosopher.” 

But, I am answered, Herr von Hartmann, among other 
things, expresses himself in opposition to suicide. Yes, to be 
sure, he does: he is prudent enough for that: because, other- 
wise, Herr von Hartmann might perhaps have made the 
acquaintance of the State's attorney in another manner than as 
the defender of his assailed reputation; which, by the way, 
Herr von Hartmann (p. 330) despises so much. 

But what are the reasons which he presents against suicide? 
After he has drawn out from under the feet of the individual 
the basis of every spiritual existence; after he has pretty 
nearly proved that the sum of all pleasures is only a glittering 
will-with-a-wisp ; after he has led the individual at least to the 
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brink of suicide ; he says to him that suicide would be an im- 
moral act, because—and now, your Honor, comes the main 
point—because the universe would not be benefited thereby, 
and the individual is of no concern. 

On page 374, Part II, he gives this impressive warning : 

“Then, to fill up this place, it becomes necessary to resign ourselves with true, 
cheerful sacrifice to that life, which from the standpoint of the Ego, we would 
throw away, not only as a useless good, but also as real misery: because the 
suicide of an individual who is still capable of action, not only saves the whole no 
pain, but even increases its misery; for it protracts that misery, because of the 
necessity which occupies time, of shaping a substitute for the amputated limb.” 

That this transparent sophism ought to restrain from suicide, 
him, who was firmly persuaded of the suffering and emptiness 
of existence,—that even the State’s attorney himself cannot 
believe. I, at least, if so persuaded, would put a ball through 
my head, even at the risk of inflicting upon the universe the 
misfortune of being compelled to create a new limb, in place of 
the amputated one. 

“From the standpoint of the ego,” Hartmann says, “man 
must throw away life, not only as a useless good, but also as real 
misery.” And shall we endure this ocean of suffering for the 
sake of the universe? On this principle, your Honor, we should 
all be martyrs, as we are here,—unconscious martyrs, however. 

In another place,—and this the State’s attorney has made 
especially prominent in his indictment,—Herr Hartmann claims, 
not only that we should endure the life which in strict egoism 
we would throw away, but that we must seek release in a resig- 
nation to life, to the world-process. I might here refer again 
to what has Leen said concerning egoism ; or to the fact that 
under Hartmann’s world-process we can conceive of nothing 
beyond the promotion, and glad increase of the disgust with 
the world, from which its negation shall fall off as ripe fruit. 
That may be a very beautiful task—but it is not in accordance 
with everyone’s taste. 

The State’s attorney has made, in his indictment, some inter- 
esting references to Schopenhauer. Not to be diffuse here, I 
will only mention this: that Schopenhauer at least allowed, as 
a last consolation, the release of the individual in himself—the 
release through love, sympathy, morality as consolation. This 
difference seems to me to be sufficiently full of meaning; it is 
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as significant, as is the difference between the consecrated mood 
of an Indian penitent—and a modern spree. I allude to this 
only because the State’s attorney points out such interesting 
parallels. 

The State’s attorney refers also to the Askese, the voluntary 
seclusion, which, according to his assertion, that pitiable young 
man would obtain. He cites page 399. Yes, there it stands, 
plainly enough. ‘With such a one, the Askese has been 
recognized as aberration.” But I beg the State’s attorney to 
be so kind as to read a few lines further. We find this, verba- 
tim. “Yet truly as an aberration only in method, not in aim; 
since the aim for which it strives is a just one; therefore it has 
a high worth as a rare example, which, calling out to the world, 
as it were, a memento mori, allows it to calculate the issue of its 
striving.” 

We see, that in this too, that young man has run counter to 
nothing less than to the spirit of Hartmann’s philosophy ; and 
here, too, I was justified in saying that what he did corresponded 
fully with the consequences of Edward von Hartmann’s teach- 
ings. 

Will your Honor allow me a brief resumé? 

Those teachings which I held, and hold to be heresies, will 
continually make a deep impression upon all those who are 
miserable and unfortunate. But does Herr von Hartmann say 
to them, “come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden?” Does he speak thus to them, in the words of the 
Bible, will he bring them consolation? No. He robs them of 
the last prop, the last support; and his final consolation, his 
peculiar world-release is worse than all hopelessness—yet for 
the sake of that they are called upon to bear all misery. Can 
you blame a poor devil, if he, to use Herr von Hartmann’s 
phrase, is “ egoistic” enough to escape from such excessive 
misery, or if he endeavors to release others from it? No, your 
Honor, no one could do that; and if I have indeed, in the 
opinion of my judge, “ offended” this ‘“ philosophical system,” 
my views are truly offensive to this system. I consider it per- 
nicious, false, to be rejected. Such is my conviction: I can 
have no other. 

[Because of the libel contained in the form of the article, a 
penalty of ten thalers was inflicted. ] 
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Articte IIL—PRESIDENT SEELYE’S INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESS ON THE RELATIONS OF LEARNING AND 
RELIGION. 


PRESIDENT SEELYE’S inaugural address begins by stating 
the religious elemert in the foundation and history of Amherst 
College, and ascribing to the religious spirit the origin of all edu- 
cational institutions in this country and in Europe. “ Though 
it is claimed for some colleges and common school systems that 
their source and aims are wholly secular, there has not yet ap- 
peared any prominent and long-continued educational influ- 
ence among us or elsewhere wholly dissociated from a religious 
origin and inspiration.” What are the reasons, it goes on to 
ask, for this connection between religion and education? There 
is no law of progress inherent in human nature. The universal 
tendency of man is to retrograde rather than to advance. And 
it is also apparently true that man has no power to originate his 
own progress, at least so far as history shows. How then can 
the beginnings of progress be explained? It is plain that it is 
not a desire for the advantages of civilization that impels to the 
earliest progress, for the savage does not desire these things. 
The first impulse must come from some inward inspiration, 
which, however, is not given by knowledge, for in order that 
knowledge may be desired and pursued the soul must first be 
kindled by some inspiring sentiment. We find art always pre- 
ceding science, and art is not a spontaneous generation but the 
child of religion. Architecture, for instance, does not grow out 
of the need of shelter. Its earliest monuments are not the 
homes of men but their temples. So it is with the other arts, 
and a decline in art is always preceded by a decline in relig- 
ion. All the facts of history indicate that man was once in 
communication with God and has fallen from that high estate, 
and that his purity and capacity for progress are restored to 
him in proportion as he yields himself again to God’s influ- 
ence. All our present civilization is based upon the Christian 
spirit and the religious quickening it has wrought. The relig- 
ious feelings are the very ground work of intellectual develop- 
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ment. The supernatural is at once the first stimulus and the 
final aim of the mind’s activity. It is therefore no accident, 
but a necessity that all the progress of mankind and educa- 
tion, a principal means of that progress, should be inseparable 
from religion. It is a consequence of this that “ the corner- 
stone and the top stone and the informing law of our whole 
educational fabric should be Christian faith and Christian free- 
dom.” A Christian college will be solicitous, first of all, to 
remain Christian. “It will seek for Christian teachers and 
only these.” “It will order all its studies and its discipline 
that its pupils through the deep and permanent impulse 
of a life by the faith of the Son of God may be led to the 
largest thoughts and kindled to the highest aims.” ‘“ Christian 
faith may be reached by divers methods of inquiry, and we 
shall wisely welcome any tendency of thought, starting from 
whatever source and moving in whatever direction, which has 
this faith for its presupposition and is zealously bent upon 
discovering and declaring its sufficient grounds. Only that 
tendency of thought which divorces itself from God and the 
supernatural and the Christian atonement we shall wisely dis- 
card from our processes of education.” 

We should be inclined to a different opinion on some of the 
minor points in the argument of this able address, but there 
can hardly be doubt of the fact which it seeks to explain, that 
there has been in all countries and always a close connection 
between the Christian religion and education. It may be worth 
while to remark in passing that there does not seem to have 
been any such connection of education with the religions of 
Greek and Roman antiquity. It is true that sometimes relig- 
ious exercises, as the dramatic exhibitions at the Dionysiac fes- 
tivals at Athens, were a powerful means of indirect education, 
and that-some of the best literature of those times was an ex- 
pression of religious feeling, but there seems to be no trace of 
any religious motive in establishing or maintaining the com- 
mon education of youth. There was nothing in those religions 
to furnish such a motive, and so we cannot say that religion 
per se, meaning by that the highest belief and worship of a 
people, necessarily includes faith in and zeal for education. 
But it is undeniable that under the Christian religion the fact 
has been as President Seelye states it. One reason for this may 
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have been that both the Christian religion and education have 
a wholly unselfish object. However it may be with individ- 
uals in either pursuit, the institutions established for the spread 
of religion and education are purely ‘benevolent in their aim, 
and hence they rightly depend upon the wise charity either of 
the community or of private persons. They seek the good of 
others than those who administer them, and no man can rightly 
preach or teach from the motive of personal profit. Thus the 
stimulus to education under the Christian religion is akin to 
that given by it to all forms of charity, hospitals, asylums, ete. 
To this it might be added that both religion and education 
have to do with the invisible and immortal part of human 
nature, 

With the theory of President Seelye’s address we have little 
occasion to disagree, but we confess to some disappointment 
that itis not more full on the practical bearing of the question 
it discusses. Perhaps, however, we were wrong in looking for 
a practical treatment of the question in such an address) We 
should not expect a commander to lay out his plan of cam- 
paign in general orders to the army on taking the field. The 
few sentences quoted above contain all the hints as to the way 
in which this theory is to be carried out, and they do not seem 
to meet fully the difficulties which are arising continually in 
the experience of our colleges. We do not expect here to 
meet and remove those difficulties, but only to state some of 
them and to indicate an opinion on them. And in what we say 
we have in view not public institutions, supported by funds 
raised by taxation and controlled in part by the State govern- 
ment, but those essentially private institutions which derive 
their support mainly or entirely from the gifts of individuals, 
and are governed, in their selection of officers and in their dis- 
cipline, by self-perpetuating bodies. This difference is plainly 
important in regard to the relation of any two institutions to 
religion. The older and more prominent of our colleges and 
schools in this country belong to the second of these classes, 
and it is of these only that we now speak. 

How far should teaching in such institutions contain a relig- 
ious element? Not at all, we should say, in a formal and pre- 
scribed manner, but just so far as the teacher in any case will 
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naturally and honestly introduce it. It seems undesirable that 
there should be appointed times for religious instruction as a 
part of the system, or any standard of requirement in this 
matter laid upon the teacher. Whatever is done by the teacher 
should be in the way of influence, not of instruction, and 
must therefore be free and natural. The genuine abundance 
of one man would be hypocrisy in another. The reserve in 
which one man finds peace would be cruel constraint upon 
another. The question should be left to the conscience, first, 
of those who select the teacher, then, of the teacher himself. 
This principle of course does not apply to the daily prayers or 
Sunday services of our larger schools and colleges, for they 
are not a part of the instruction, but have their sufficient rea- 
son as a separate element of the life of the community. 

How far may free inquiry on subjects connected with relig- 
ion be encouraged among the pupils? An answer to this ques- 
tion must of course be determined by general considerations 
which apply as well to other cases as to that of a school or col- 
lege. The age and the character of the persons concerned, and 
whatever special circumstances affect special cases, must of 
course be considered. But in general, where there is good rea- 
son for such inquiry at all, there is every reason for letting it 
be entirely free. It will inevitably be so in time, when the 
student grows older, do what we will to prevent it now. And 
the consequences of attempting to repress it are likely to be 
worse than those of encouraging it. In the words of Jewett, 
“Doubt comes in at the window, when Inquiry is denied at the 
door.” But these are inferior reasons; the real reason is that 
this freedom of inquiry, in its proper place, is the right of 
every mind, and the servant of truth. The hope for the prev- 
alence of a true religion in the world is not in creeds or doc- 
trines by themselves, but in the multitude of believing men 
and women whose strong and fearless faith in their creed is 
made contagious by its power over their own lives. Let the 
teacher be what he should be and he will have all the influence 
upon the pupil’s belief that he ought to have. If his own 
faith rests upon his deepest thoughts and convictions, he will 
not be afraid to encourage free inquiry. 

The most difficult and important question remains, how far 
religious profession or character should be considered in the 
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selection of teachers. If we try to bring the difficulty here be- 
fore our minds by imagining cases, it is plainly foolish to put 
such as are extreme in either direction. If we suppose two 
men equally fitted for the work in every other respect, one of 
whom has a decided religious character and the other has none, 
we put a case as to which no Christian institution ought to have 
any difficulty. Or again if we suppose the case of two men 
one of whom has every qualification but that of religious char- 
acter and the other almost none*besides that one, we gain noth- 
ing, for the actual cases are by no means so clear. We must 
ask rather what a college should do when it wishes to select an 
instructor for a particular department and two men are eligible, 
men of nearly equal qualifications, but in whom a religious 
character on the one side is offset by some peculiar fitness on 
the other. Or again what should it do when the only objection 
that can be urged against a sole candidate is his known lack of 
such character? Such as these are the difficult cases, and in 
regard to these the wise course seems to be to judge each case 
by itself without any absolute rule. It would be unwise for a 
college to act on any such fixed regulation, whether avowed or 
not, as that it would elect only men of professed religious be- 
lief to its chairs of instruction, just as it would be to insist on 
having none but its own graduates in such positions. What a 
college wants is the best men it can get, and it is not always 
open to it to choose from a large number of candidates, because 
the attractions of other pursuits and the complicated require- 
ments of these positions narrow the possible choices very rap- 
idly. An instructor should be thoroughly interested in his 
subject and not so exclusively that he does not know some- 
thing of what is done in other branches of knowledge which 
may illustrate his own; he should be able and eager to keep 
up with the constant progress of his own science, and yet not 
get so far along that he cannot understand the difficulties of 
beginners and adapt himself somewhat to the old fashioned 
methods which may still be in the text-books; he should be 
able to inform all who come to him to learn, and yet not impa- 
tient of drudgery with those who have to be lifted almost by 
main force over every mole-hill; he should be able to control 
the troublesome and bear with the dull; he should have an 
VOL. XXXVIL. 3 
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earnestness and a moral as well as intellectual power which 
will stimulate all the progress of his pupils without overbear- 
ing their mental independence; he should be strong and pure 
in his sense of right and wrong in the little things of life, 
without being too strict in judging youthful folly. Now these 
and other qualities that it would be tedious to enumerate here 
are some of them elements of natural character and not neces- 
sarily gifts of grace. No regulation therefore, no fixed condi- 
tion, should limit the choice of men for such positions. It is 
enough if the authorities of a college recognize it as their duty 
to select the best men they can find for the work of 
teaching. If a man is earnest and reverent and truth-loving, 
with the intellectual qualifications for teaching, his influence 
will be good, though not so good as if he had in addition to 
this a positive religious faith. It may be that such a man will 
be on the whole the best man that a college can get for its 
work. A man may change or wholly lose his religious belief, 
but it is not likely that in the life of a teacher any man will 
lose those wholesome elements of nature which, if he ever had 
them, made him fit for his work. On the other hand there are 
men in whom the want of religious faith is a constant stimulus 
to the expression of contempt for the honest and earnest faith of 
others. Such men a school or college should not invite to be- 
come its teachers, and that not because they do not accept the 
prevalent religious doctrines, but because their spirit is of the 
kind to do most harm both moral and intellectual to boys or 
young men who come under its influence. Whether a college 
calls itself Christian or not, it cannot afford, if it considers the 
good of its students, to have them under the influence of the 
negative, critical, destructive spirit. And it should be added 
that there are some departments of instruction in which it seems 
impossible from the nature of the subject for a man’s teaching 
to be strictly colorless, and in those a Christian college has a 
full right and indeed a positive obligation to secure the teach- 
ing of that which its very existence assumes as the truth. 
Harvard and Yale and most of our older colleges were founded 
and have been constantly supported by the benevolence of 
Christian people, and they owe a duty to the past as well as to 
the present and the future. The practical question for each one 
of them is as to its own construction and fulfilment of that duty. 
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Articte V.—PROF. TYNDALL’S LAST DELIVERANCE. 


Science and Man. Presidential Address, delivered before the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, October 1st, 1877, with 
additions. By Professor Joan Tynpati, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fortnightly Review, November 1, 1877. 


PRoFEssor TYNDALL has the reputation, and deservedly, of 
being one of the most brilliant expounders of modern physics 
among living Englishmen. He is clear and condensed, vivacious 
and eloquent. It were hard to say whether insight or imagina- 
tion, method or diction, has the most to do with his success. 
Though his themes are limited, he rarely repeats himself. The 
order of his thoughts is usually novel and his illustrations 
and language are always fresh and varied. For these reasons 
he is always welcome as a lecturer, and he rarely disappoints 
his hearers. He shares with Mr. Huxley the honor of having 
demonstrated, each in his own way, that a discipline of classi- 
cal culture, or of early literary studies, is by no means essential 
to the training of an effective popular speaker or lecturer upon 
the severest topics of science. We say each in his way, for 
the excellencies of Mr. Tyndall and Mr. Huxley are unlike— 
Mr. Tyndall being strong in illustration, ornament, and sug- 
gestiveness, while Mr. Huxley excels in directness, simplicity, 
and force. 

The specialty of Mr. Tyndall, as is well known, is that 
department of physics which includes the kindred agents of 
light, heat, and electricity. Mr. Huxley is eminently a physi- 
ologist—both human and comparative. Neither of the two, 
however, confines himself to the specialties named, especially 
in their popular lectures and addresses—both being more than 
usually fond of following out the suggestions of physics and 
physiology in respect to the nature of the soul, the progress 
and destiny of man, and the origin and end of the physical 
universe. In plain English, both these gentlemen are very 
fond of teaching the public metaphysics and theology after 
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what they please to call the methods and conclusions of physi- 
cal science. We do not altogether blame them for this. The 
desire and effort show a generous recognition of other phe- 
nomena than those which are included within their own de- 
partments, and the rooted conviction that all truth is one, and 
therefore it is impossible that any science of nature should 
conflict with the other forms of scientific truth or offend any 
rational conviction. Prof. Tyndall has appropriated to himself 
a somewhat wider field of discussion than Prof. Huxley, hav- 
ing discussed very frequently the method of scientific inquiry 
with a sagacious appreciation of the problem and with com- 
mendable, if not always consistent sagacity in solving it. 
From the metaphysics of induction, he has very naturally 
proceeded to discuss the nature and essence of the soul, and 
has consequently yielded to the further impulse to enquire what 
science teaches concerning freedom, morality, immortality, 
prayer, and God. All this has been done under the impulse 
of an implicit faith in what he calls science. His confidence 
concerning his mastery of what he calls the known and the 
analogies which it suggests in respect to the unknown—his 
predictions of what is the inevitable tendency of modern 
thinking in respect to every one of the topics named, and the 
eager haste with which he seeks to place himself among the 
foremost of its heralds—are contagiously exhilarating even to 
the looker-on who neither accepts his data nor his inferences. 
How much more must the lecturer himself enjoy the glowing 
excitement with which he sweeps along his triumphant course 
and the responsive enthusiasm of his confiding and admiring 
audiences. It is not surprising, as from year to year he grows 
more confident in his psychological and theological faith, and 
is more and more aware of the power which he wields, that he 
should take occasion as often as once a year to announce with 
befitting eloquence and ardor the advances by which the 
thoughtful men of the age are fast proceeding towards the 
mastery of the universe by scientific thought after truly scien- 
tific methods. On the Ist of October last he gave one of these 
confessions of his faith before the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, of which he is President. It was characterized by 
his usual gracefulness in the introduction and by his never 
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failing ingenuity in the development, and by more than 
usually startling frankness in the conclusion. In reading 
such a discourse we very naturally ask, of what topic does it 
treat? We confess that this is a question which it is not easy 
to answer. It might almost seem at first that it treats de omni 
scibila et quibusdam aliis, so wide is the range of subjects which 
it passes in review. It will be safe to say in the author’s own 
words that he begins by asserting “that it is now generally 
admitted that the man of to-day is the child and product of 
incalculable antecedent time. His physical and intellectual 
textures have been woven for him during his passage through 
phases of history and forms of existence which lead the mind 
back to an abyssmal past,” and that he concludes with the 
equally confident assertions: “Thus following the lead of 
physical science we are brought without solution of continuity 
into the presence of problems which as usually classified lie 
entirely outside the domain of physics. To these problems 
thoughtful and penetrative minds are now applying those 
methods of research which in physical science have proved 
their truth by their fruits. There is on all hands a growing 
repugnance to invoke the supernatural in accounting for the 
phenomena of human life; and the thoughtful minds, just 
referred to, finding no trace of any other origin, are driven to 
seek in the interaction of social forces the genesis and develop- 
ment of man’s moral nature. If they succeed in their search-— 
and I think they are sure to succeed—social duty will be 
raised to a higher level of significance, and the deepening 
sense of social duty will, it is to be hoped, lessen, if not oblit- 
erate, the strife and heart-burnings which now beset and dis- 
figure our social life.” The terminus a quo is evolution as an 
admitted fact of the widest conceivable application. The ter- 
minus ad quem is a rounded scientific theory which excludes all 
faith in the supernatural and any possible scientific occasion for 
God ; involving as a corollary, the development from society of 
all the relations and sanctions of moral obligation. This faith is 
fitted to elevate practical morality and to deliver social life for- 
ever from its strifes and hatreds. All these positions except one 
had been asserted or implied in Mr. Tyndall’s previous deliver- 
ances. The only advanced position which he takes in this dis- 
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course is the very familiar dogma of Hobbes, which has been 
transfigured by Herbert Spencer, that moral distinctions are crea- 
ted or evolved from social relations and are sanctioned by social 
forces. ‘ But if this is all that is new in this address, why notice 
it at all? We have had enough of all this at Belfast and on 
other occasions, and the staple of such reasoning has been so often 
used that it is becoming somewhat threadbare.” But this does 
not follow. Mr. Tyndall never repeats himself. If his logic is 
in principle unchanged, the form in which it is presented always 
varies. Every time he rises to argue on these extra-physical 
themes, he adduces what he considers new facts and employs 
fresh and novel illustrations. He invariably aims to strengthen 
the most familiar and oftenest used chain of argument by some 
links freshly forged. Moreover, he is sensitively alive to what 
the men of these times are thinking of; so sensitively, that he 
cannot rest content with old arguments, if new ones are required. 
He is too ingenuous not to confess, or at least not to betray, 
his sense of the weakness of some of the positions which he 
had previously taken, and too ingenious not to attempt to 
strengthen them. The occasional discourses of so sensitive 
and frank a thinker as he, are also in a sort the outspeaking 
of what is going on in the minds of scores and hundreds of 
men who want the honesty or the opportunity to speak their 
minds as freely as he speaks for them. What is more to 
the purpose they declare the secret misgivings and the more 
than half-formed creed of multitudes of younger men who 
know not how to answer the reasons of an argument from the 
conclusions of which they shrink. These are the reasons why 
we think it worth while to subject this eloquent discourse to a 
careful examination. We shall do this with the same frankness 
which our excellent friend, the author, always exhibits, and 
we hope with equal fidelity to the scientific spirit by which he 
is animated. 

We observe before the argument begins, a little skirmishing, 
the design of which is not at first view very obvious. In 
speaking of the dependence of the individual upon the forces 
of the past, Prof. Tyndall says that Boyle regarded the uni- 
verse as a machine, but Mr. Carlyle prefers to regard it as a 
tree, and adds: “A machine may be defined as an organism 
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with life and direction outside, a tree may be defined as an 
organism with life and direction within.” This language seems 
novel. Can a machine be an organism,—and an organism with 
life? Surely the common speech of Mr. Tyndall has made 
him forget his philosophy. It seems a pity that his Ger- 
man studies did not suggest to him the well-worn definition 
from Kant,—from whom he is somewhat fond of quoting com- 
monplaces—that “an organism is that in which the parts and 
the whole are respectively means and ends.”* How marvellous 
that this commonplace and yet fundamental conception of 
physiology should have been so strangely misconceived, 
through the apparent haste of Mr. Tyndall to give, as he 
does, in the next sentence, an atheistic turn to his very inad- 
equate conception of what an organism is. “I close with the 
conception of Carlyle. The order and energy of the universe 
I hold to be inherent and not imposed from without—the 
expression of fixed law and not of arbitrary will.” In this 
also, he forgets the patent truth that in the judgment of the 
great majority of scientific thinkers an organism in its very 
conception implies intelligence without itself. His confusion 
of mechanical with organic relations is still more apparent, as 
he traces the growth of scientific theories from vague antici- 
pations into verified discoveries and fixed methods, and con- 
cludes with the remark, which is least of all true in respect 
to the science of organized existence that “the interdependence 
of our day has become quantitative—expressible by numbers— 
leading, it must be added, directly into that inexorable reign 
of law which so many gentle people regard with dread.” 

In one aspect, as we have said, the intent of these prelim- 
inary movements is not very obvious, but in another it is clear 
that they are designed to prepare his hearers for the con- 
clusion to which he directs every position of his subsequent 
argument—that the universe of matter and spirit, including as 
he concedes the phenomena of moral conviction and feeling, 


* “Ein organisches Product der Natur ist das in welchem alles Zweck und 
wechselseitig auch Mittel ist.” Xritik der Urtheils-Kraft, § 66. To understand 
the complete significance of this phraseology, the reader must bear in mind that 
Kant denies that a work of art, i. e. a machine of any sort, can properly be said to 
be organic or organized. In this doctrine most scientists would agree with him. 
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as also of religious emotion and religious faith, is in every 
process and manifestation subject to no other than mechanical 
laws. ’ 

Thus far the movements have been preliminary. The author 
begins the argument proper with a theme very familiar to 
himself, viz: the correlation of physical forces. He traces 
the growth of this theory from the first felicitous conjecture 
to the demonstrated conclusion. He illustrates it by the rela- 
tions of heat to mechanical work and their mutual interchange, 
in examples with which the readers of his other essays and lec- 
tures are entirely familiar. He considers next the analogous 
interchange of decomposition and combustion in the use of the 
galvanic battery for chemical results—illustrating by several 
examples the truth that chemical elements, say hydrogen and 
oxygen, which are united in combustion at one point in the 
circuit are liberated in exact equivalents at the other. Having 
taken two steps in his argument, he essays a-third, and sug- 
gests that the same process under similar laws may go on in 
the body of man. Having demonstrated that heat is inter- 
changeable backwards and forwards with mechanical energy 
in mathematical equivalents, and that combustion involving 
heat is in like manner interchangeable with chemical decom- 
positions, he abruptly asks: “Is the animal body then to be 
classed among machines?” The friction wheel or the galvanic 
battery only distribute foree—transferring it from one point to 
another, and varying its manifestations to the senses—but 
never creating it. Does the animal body do anything more? 
“ When I lift a weight, or throw a stone, or climb a mountain, 
or wrestle with my comrade, am I not conscious of actually 
creating and expending force?” The ingenuity of thus put- 
ting his case is altogether admirable. It is as though he had 
said: the question whether the body is or is not a machine 
must be decided by the question whether it is capable of gen- 
erating muscular or mechanical energy. The man who asserts 
that it only transfers force must own that it is a machine— 
the man who denies that it is a machine must hold that it 
can of itself generate, i. e., originate, muscular force. The 
tyro in logic would recognize the possible fallacy which may 
lie in the major premise of Mr. Tyndall’s disjunctive syllogism. 
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Even did he know little about the subject matter, he might at 
least be wary enough to say: I am not prepared to say that A 
is either B or ©, for it may possibly be either B, C, or C + D. 
That is, the human body may be something else than either 
a generator or a transmuter of foree—it may perhaps per- 
form other offices than a friction wheel or a galvanic battery. 
Whether Mr. Tyndall does not himself concede this a little 
further on, we shall ask in due time. But Mr. Tyndall having 
shaped his major premise to suit himself, proceeds to discuss 
the minor premise by asking whether the human body origin- 
ates, i. @., generates, mechanical force. He answers his own 
question by an elaborate and varied series of illustrations, all 
of which are designed to show that mechanical force and heat 
and chemism are related to one another in the human body pre- 
cisely as in the use of the friction wheel or the voltaic battery, 
i. e., that eating and breathing are simply more refined forms of 
combustion and decomposition with which heat and mction 
are correlated. ‘All this points to the conclusion that the 
force we employ in muscular exertion is the force of burning 
fuel and not of creative will.” “The body, in other words, 
falls into the category of machines.” “The matter of the 
human body is the same as that of the world without us, and 
here we find the forces of the body identical with those of 
inorganic nature. Just as little as the voltaic battery, is the 
human body a creator of force. It is an apparatus exquisite 
and effectual beyond all others in transforming and distrib- 
uting the energy with which it is supplied, but it possesses 
no creative power.” We have no disposition to dispute this. 
We concede that so far as the production of muscular power is 
concerned and its transmutation into heat, all this may be true. 
We question very much, indeed, whether the experiments have 
been conducted with mathematical exactness, or whether the laws 
have been formulated with scientific precision or, as Tyndall 
phrases it, whether “the interdependence” betweer the several 
factors has “become quantitative—expressible by numbers.” 
But making nothing of this, and conceding that the law of con- 
servation and correlation of muscular force operates as Mr. Tyn- 
dall contends, we cannot but inquire whether the human body 
performs no other offices than these two, i. e. whether all the func- 
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tions of life are resolvable into digestion, breathing, walking, 
climbing, and lifting weights? Mr. Tyndall himself, it would 
seem, more,than half suspects that his machine does something 
more than transmute force by eating and breathing. When he 
says : “ Thus far every action of the organism belongs either to 
the domain either of physics or chemistry,” he bethinks him- 
self that the nerves have scmething to do with the applica- 
tion and direction of force, if not with its generation. These 
are sensor and motor. But these do not create foree—they do 
not originate energy—they simply direct it, ‘(as Mayer says, 
with admirable lucidity, as an engineer by the motion of his fin- 
ger in opening a valve, or loosening a detent can liberate an 
amount of mechanical energy almost infinite, compared with its 
exciting cause, so the nerves acting on the muscles can unlock 
an amount of power out of all proportion to the work done by 
the nerves themselves. The nerves, according to Mayer, pull 
the trigger, but the gunpowder which they ignite is stored in 
the muscles. This is the view now universally entertained.” 
We pass over the concession that has inadvertently dropped 
from the lips of our author, that work of some sort is done 
by the nerves themselves, which he had not noticed, and cer- 
tainly has not shown to be the accumulation or transmission 
of some occult transformation of heat. We simply observe 
that according to Tyndall and Mayer and all the scientific 
world, a special function is accorded to the nerves—over and 
above any which the correlation of forces can illustrate, under 
mechanical law in the machine, or chemical decomposition in the 
battery—and this is a function of directing—i. e. of liberating 
and detaining muscular force—which is illustrated by lifting a 
valve, or pulling a trigger. It were far better illustrated, as it 
seems to our unsophisticated minds, by the power of a band or 
gearing to carry motion in a machine, or of wire to transfer 
potential motion or potential heat in a battery. It is very evi- 
dent that when Mr. Tyndall began his argument which was to 
prove that “the body falls under the category of machines,” 
and that as a machine it generates no force, he does not seem to 
have thought of any other function as possible except the two, 
of generating or transforming force. Not seeing that his animal 
body, his homme machine, does through the nerves perform the 
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additional function of directing or transferring force, that is of 
determining when and where it should act, it is not surprising 
that he meets this indefinitely conceived demand by the conven- 
ient image or picture of a valve, a detent in a machine or a 
trigger in a musket. He ought to have bethought himself, and 
corrected the premises of his disjunctive, and instead of assert- 
ing, the animal body either creates force or transforms force, he 
should have said, the human body either creates force or trans- 
forms force or also directs force. Then in order to prove that it is 
a machine, he must prove that it directs force through the nerves, 
by either mechanical or chemical agency. This last he does not 
attempt to do. He does indeed assume that nerve substance 
is wasted by use, and implies that heat is probably evolved in 
nerve activity, and illustrates this by a rod of antimony ren- 
dered sensitive by electrolysis as it carries forward heat and 
smoke from one end to another. From this he would doubtless 
leave us to infer that the nerves like the muscles never act, ex- 
cept under the general conditions of correlation. But in all this 
there is not the slightest attempt to explain by what mechani- 
cal process the nerves direct or transfer motion. He does indeed 
tell a somewhat long story about experiments which show that 
the process of movement or affection in the nerves, sensor and 
motor, to and from the brain, requires an appreciable lapse of 
time, so that a second must elapse before a whale seventy feet 
long would feel a wound in his tail, but he is sublimely uncon- 
scious of the fact that the new function of shifting motion, by 
valve, detent, or triggerduring this second, makes the machine a 
little more complicated than he had at first supposed. But this 
slight difficulty not having occurred to him, the animal body 
is accepted as a finished machine, which is now ready for the 
“kindling of consciousness,” which he confidently anticipates 
may turn out to bea more refined form of heat evolved by 
mechanical laws. With this impression, he marches boldly up 
to the new line of inquiry, which relates to the connection be- 
tween this machine and a highly poetical or idealized force, 
sometimes called the soul. To say nothing of these little diffi- 
culties, which have hindered us from going forward with him 
at the rapid pace which he has assumed, there are others which 
compel us to follow him haud passibus equis. We are not 
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satisfied that he has disposed of sundry other questions which 
may be asked in respect to the “animal body.” Conceding that 
in breathing and eating and muscular action, this body is a ma- 
chine or a voltaic battery, and not insisting on the peculiarity 
of the function by which the nerves transfer or liberate motion, 
which Mr. Tyndall has scarcely recognized and imperfectly 
explained, we hold that this body performs other functions, 
which the doctrine of the conservation of force does not 
at all account for, and which are not proved to be mechan- 
ical by Mr. Tyndall’s argument, or the analogies which it sug- 
gests. We need only refer to these. This body grows by 
a peculiar method, through cellular accession from within, 
from living food, making thereby new and peculiar tissues 
in great variety. Many of these tissues become organs which 
are capable of secreting special fluids or substances, which them- 
selves pass by an orderly succession into the various permanent 
substances of the body. Each organ secretes that which finally 
ro‘-~~s to itself, increasing its bulk, following its form, and fit- 
ting ' setion. These parts grow after a plan, which is 
general 1m ... * form, size, and symmetry, so far as it is 
common to al] living vodies, special so far as it is peculiar to 
each species, and individual so far as it is fitted to each indi- 
vidual. Not any one of these effects has ever been accounted 
for by the joint operation of any known mechanical or chemical 
laws, much less by their sole or separate activity; least of all 
with the slightest approximation to that mathematical rigor 
which Mr. Tyndall contends is the indispensable requisite of 
scientific certainty. All that can be said has been said by Mr. 
Tyndall, that so far as heat and muscular activity are concerned, 
there is probable correlation between the two—that in living 
matter as truly as in inorganic matter, the combinations in 
growth and the decompositions of waste are chemical in their 
ingredients and chemical in their relations. This is not sur- 
prising—did not the living body consist of materials which obey 
mechanical and chemical laws, this body would so far not be 
material. This is not at all in question, and so far as a correct 
conception of an animal body is concerned, it is superfluous to 
argue the point. What is in question is whether this body is 
capable of no other functions than these, not whether it is a 
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machine or a voltaic battery, but whether it is not something 
more. The question is not whether so far as it is material it is 
subject to material laws, but whether it is not also a living body, 
and what forces, relations, and laws this conception implies.* 

What is most surprising is, not that a certain class of scien- 
tific men do not see this distinction, but that so many insist in 
one breath that no scientific theory can be accepted which is 
incapable of mathematical formulization and experimental ver- 
ification, and in the next breath adopt a theory of life on a me- 
chanical and chemical basis, the laws of which they do not 
profess to have formulated in numbers, nor to have tested the 
alleged facts by experiment. Mr. Tyndall insists that “ the in- 
terdependence of our day has become quantitative—expressi- 
ble by numbers”—and that where law cannot be formulated 
by numbers there is no science. We insist that if under this 
definition, Psychology, Morals, and Theology are excluded from 
the domain of science, Physiology should be excluded also, 
and yet the whole doctrine of development, with heredity and 
its variations and integrations, and all the nomenclature by 
which the soul is demonstrated to be but a higher potency of 
matter, and personality to be an ideal fiction, and God an entirely 
superfluous hypotliesis—is derived from the very operations 
of life, scarcely a single one of which if tried by the criterion 
in question has been scientifically fixed or formulated. 


* Since writing the above, we happened to open the often-read discourse of 
Du Bois Reymond, of Aug. 14, 1872, on the limits of the knowledge of nature. 
On page 26, speaking of a supposed ideal knowledge of the physiological pro- 
cesses, analogous to our actual knowledge of astronomical movements and laws, 
he says:—In that case, ‘muscular contraction; glandular secretion ; electrical pul- 
sation ; optical illumination; ciliary movement; the growth and chimism of plant- 
cells; the impregnation and development of the egg; al] these now hopelessly 
dark processes would then be as transparent as the movements of the planets.” 
It would seem that these processes are no longer dark to Prof. Tyndall's illumin- 
ated vision. 

+ Prof. Tyndall asserts not infrequently, with unqualified positiveness, that sci- 
ences cease where mechanical relations cannot be mathematically determined. 
He objects to any scientific recognition of the phenomena of spirit, in such lan- 
guage as this: “If we are true to these canons we must deny to subjective phe- 
nomena all influence on physical processes. Observation proves that they interact, 
but in passing from the one to the other we meet a blank, which mechanical de- 
duction cannot fill.” He seems to overlook the fact that tried by this test, physi- 
ology itself as conceived by the great majority of its devotees, is as little a sci- 
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But leaving this consideration and conceding for the moment 
all that Mr. Tyndall violently and unscientifically assumes, 
viz: that the animal body is a machine—let us follow him up 
to the line where its supposed relations to the soul begin. We 
accept the case suggesed by himself: “An aerial wave, the 
energy of which would not reach a minute fraction of that 
necessary to raise the thousandth of a grain through the 
thousandth of an inch, can throw the human frame into a 
powerful mechanical spasm followed by violent respiration and 
palpitation.” We give the illustration which he quotes from 
Lange. ‘A merchant sits quietly in his chair—he reads a let- 
ter, it makes him spring to his feet, he calls his carriage, gives 
orders in haste to all his clerks and servants—rushes on change, 
buys, and sells, and signs a few papers, and in a half hour has 
saved his fortune from wreck; he comes back, and throwing 
himself into his chair says, now I can breathe.’ “This com- 
plex mass of action, emotional, intellectual, and mechanical is 
evoked by the impact upon the retina of the infinitesimal 
waves of light coming from a few pencil marks on a bit of 
paper.” ‘ What caused the merchant to spring out of his chair? 
The contraction of his muscles. What made his muscles con- 
tract? An impulse of the nerves which lifted the proper latch 
and liberated the muscular power. Whence this impulse? 
From the center of the nervous system. But how did it orig- 
inate there? This is the critical question.” It is indeed the 
critical question. And how does Mr. Tyndall answer it? We 
should first inquire, how does he ask it? for it is important 
to notice that as with lawyers so with philosophers it often 
happens that the way in which they phrase their questions re- 
veals the answers which they expect or desire, and in some sort 
compel. Mr. Tyndall does not deny that other phenomena 
come in besides those of the ordinary nervous, digestive, and 
breathing mechanism. He admits that terror and hope, sensa- 
tion and calculation, with possible ruin, all succeed one another 
ence as psychology. His own conjectures that the animal body is a machine, are 
as far from any mathematical formulization as the not dissimilar theory of Des- 
cartes. The Psychological theories of the school of Herbart are more solidly and 
consistently mathematical than are the headlong guesses of Prof. Tyndall’s Phys- 


iology. Tried by Tyndall’s test, the new Chemistry is also in some danger of being 
pronounced unscientific. See Du Bois Reymond.—Ueber die Grenzen des Naturer- 


kennens, pp. 4, 5. 
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between the impact on the retina and the lifting the latch which 
releases the reaction that proceeds from the centre of the nervous 
system. But he assumes that whatever is the nature of these 
phenomena they are caused by the impact of the undulat- 
ing light upon the responsive retina, that this imparts another 
impact to a somewhat causing terror, which in its turn by 
another stroke or impact is transformed into hope, till at last 
the latch is lifted and the muscular power is set free. This 
assumption concerning all these processes resolves them into 
mechanism and subjects them to the law of necessity. It takes 
for granted that whatever the soul may be, whether it is a set of 
friction wheels or a voltaic battery, whether brain or a poetical 
expression for an ideal x, its phenomena are caused at first by 
the impact of a material object and follow in succession 
according to mechanical necessity. The proper attitude to 
assume is of protest against every such assumption and the 
language which asserts or implies it. The true and wary phi- 
losopher will say just at this point, I do not accept your ver- 
sion of these intervening phenomena, they are in no sense 
evoked by the object striking upon the man, but they are per- 
formed by the man with reference to the object. It is not the 
letter which strikes its impacts upon the man, but it is the man 
who reads the letter and thereafter acts in calculation and hope 
until the latch is lifted and the muscular motion is set free. 
We know that this view is very strange to Mr. Tyndall’s 
method of philosophizing and is fatal to all his conclusions, but 
in our view it is true to the facts, and we must protest against 
this stealthy if it be an unconscious way of disguising the facts 
by the mode of asking the question, Whence the impulse and 
how did it originate, that directs or liberates motion in the 
various methods so vividly described? This is indeed the 
critical question. It is none other than whether there is any 
other agent than matter, and whether the agent be it material or 
aught besides, acts according to mechanical laws and under 
mechanical necessity? How does Mr. Tyndall answer this 
question? He remarks first of all, “The. aim and effort of 
Science is to explain the unknown in terms of the known. 
Explanation, therefore, is conditioned by knowledge.” This 
truth he proceeds to illustrate by the story of a German 
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peasant, who, when he saw a locomotive for the first time, hav- 
ing never known any other than animal power, after long 
reflection solemnly said: Hs miissen Pferde darin seyn: There 
are horses inside! The story in Mr. Tyndall’s opinion illus- 
trates a deep-lying truth. It strikes us that the deep-lying 
truth which Mr. Tyndall finds in it admits of an application of 
which he was not fully aware or he would scarcely have intro- 
duced the story. Had the peasant known no other locomotive 
power than that by horses, he had reasoned wisely, provided 
the peculiarity of the effect was not fitted to awaken the suspi- 
cion that there were more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in his philosophy. Otherwise his confident dogma- 
tism should be ascribed to his stolid incapacity or his narrow 
positiveness. We certainly see no objection if Mr. Tyndall 
feels none to his recognizing in the peasant the ideal of a true 
philosopher and placing himself by his side, as one who like 
him can only interpret the unknown by the known. When Mr. 
Tyndall insists that all the functions of the animal body can be 
explained by mechanical or galvanic agency, he seems to us 
to say, there are horses inside. Motion, and heat, and breathing, 
and eating are the forces which I recognize and believe in and 
these are the only forcés which I accept. Were the German 
peasant told of steam and its expansive power, of its capacity 
of quick generation by heat and of condensation, and were 
there shown to him the steam boiler and the furnace—he would 
doubtless say, the force and the laws of which you speak are 
both to me unknown, and I can only explain the unknown in 
terms of the known. Similarly when the attention of Mr. Tyn- 
dall is directed to the activities of spirit he replies, all these are 
practically unknown to me, for I believe in nothing except the 
mechanics of friction or the voltaic battery. That is to say, if 
we know or could know anything about terror, and hope, and 
calculation, and resolve, and all the other phenomena that were 
evoked between the first impact of the light and the reaction 
on the muscles—we might explain the intervening phenomena, 
but inasmuch as we cannot, we must assume that they do not 
exist. They are to Science a set of unknown quantities, which 
have no claims to be scientifically recognized and can neither 
explain other phenomena nor be explained themselves. Mr. 
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Tyndall by his subsequent concessions is far less excusable and 
far less philosophical than his associate philosopher. For Mr. 
Tyndall is frank enough to say that there are peculiar phenomena 
(he does not say there is a force) such as terror, hope, sensation, 
calculation, ete., which are associated with or attendant on the 
molecular motions set up by the waves of light in a previously 
prepared brain. But he denies that there is any causal connec- 
tion between them. He rejects the explanation given by Mr. 
Bain, once partially admitted by himself, that the two are objec- 
tive and subjective sides of the same phenomenon. He repeats, 
however, his position that the reason why we cannot unite them 
in a causal connection, is that while we can form a coherent 
picture of physical processes, as the stirring of the brain, the 
thrilling of the nerves (a new idea), the discharging of the 
muscles (previously the lifting of a latch), we can form no 
picture of a molecule producing a state of consciousness or of 
a state of consciousness acting on a molecule. Physical sci- 
ence offers no justification for either of these connections, the 
ordinary canons of science fail to extricate us from our diffi- 
culties, and therefore we conclude that there can be nothing but 
horses inside the locomotive. Even the facts, as terror, hope, 
calculation, ete., are almost as difficult to seize as the idea of 
the soul as their cause. But “if you are content to make your 
soul a poetic rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the yoke 
of ordinary mechanical laws, I for one would not object to this 
exercise of ideality.” 

The reader will be able by this time to form some idea of 
what Mr. Tyndall intends, when he says that the phenomena 
of the soul, the soul itself, the possible action of matter on 
the soul and of the action of the soul upon matter are facts 
and phenomena which are scientifically unknown. They are 
unknown because they cannot be pictured to the mind, i. e. 
united in a mental picture with one another or with physical 
facts. If by picturing the soul or the mind is intended that it 
cannot be pictured as occupying space and as affecting the bodily 
senses, i, e. cannot be imagined as material substance, this is true, 
but if it is contended that the mind cannot be pictured as 
the mind finds itself in its own operations, then it is untrue, 
and that it is untrue is affirmed by Mr. Tyndall himself every 
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time in this discourse he says I see, or know, or remember, or 
believe. If he means that he cannot picture the mind as act- 
ing, we reply he can picture the acting of the mind as truly as 
he can picture the acting of the body. If he attempts to 
picture what he means by force, whether galvanic or mechan- 
ical, he will find this as difficult as when he attempts to picture 
mental force. If he cannot picture mind as acting on matter, 
or matter acting on mind, no more can he picture matter acting 
on matter. If he says that he knows nothing about mind, and 
that therefore psychical existence and psychical action cannot 
be used to explain any phenomenon because this would be to 
explain the unknown by that which is more unknown, he 
refutes himself every time that the word to know escapes from 
his lips. The brilliant essay by Mr. Tyndall himself On the 
Scientific Uses of the Imagination and the many sagacious and 
brilliant remarks which he has made from time to time upon 
the processes and grounds of Induction are themselves decisive 
evidences that many phenomena in his own mind have been 
well considered by himself and causally connected. The entire 
Theory of Modern Science, in which he so much glories, and 
which in so many respects he so well understands and expounds 
so skillfully, is an exposition of the operations of an agent 
within that body, which for the sake of scientific consistency 
he calls a machine. If this agent or force within is nothing 
more than an idealized abstraction, this abstraction discoursed 
most eloquently from the chair of the Midland Institute on the 
Ist of October. Again: If we know nothing about the knowing 
process or the knowing agent, then what confidence have we in 
what it knows of matter? If physical science and its methods 
are to furnish bounds to what we know and to impose law as to 
how we are to know it, then we know something about the 
spiritual activity which we call knowledge and the agent which 
exercises its functions. To say that the only species of existence 
which this agent can know is matter and its laws, and that 
every kind of activity which we can explain must be explained 
by material relations, or the so-called methods of physical sci- 
ence, is to beg the question to begin with, but in the very terms 
in which we beg it we assume that that function which we call 
knowledge has supreme authority and gives law and authority 
to itself and the science which it creates. 
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But here Mr. Tyndall takes another step in advance. He 
graciously concedes to those who desire to do so the liberty 
to think and speak of the soul as the poetic rendering of 
peculiar phenomena when abstractly conceived, provided only 
that they will admit that in all these phenomena it obeys the 
law of necessity that rules in the world of matter. This, 
indeed, is the last point which he makes, and upon this he 
dwells at very great length. He introduces the discussion by 
saying: “ Amid all our speculative uncertainty, there is one 
practical point as clear as the day—namely, that the bright- 
ness and the usefulness of life, as well as its darkness and 
disaster, depend to a great extent upon our own use of this 
miraculous organ,” i. e. the brain. This means that whether we 
are spirit or no it is certain we are brain, and what we are and 
what we become depends upon the use or abuse of this organ. 
But does not this imply that we are free, for if we are 
not free how can we be responsible. Here “we stand face 
to face with the final problem. It is this—Are the brain and 
the moral and intellectual processes known to be associated 
with the brain * * * subjected to the laws which we find 
paramount in physical nature?” To this enquiry he gives the 
following as his answer, in a rambling series of remarks, which 
we shall seek to follow and condense as best we may. 

First, he observes, that Fichte recoiled from the thought of 
necessity in a well known volume which records the struggle 
between his head and his heart. His recoil was so violent 
that rather than subject man to nature he made nature subject 
to man, creating nature out of the free actings of the spirit. 
But all men do not share in this recoil of Fichte. Even 
Bishop Butler teaches that, so far as human conduct is con- 
cerned, the theories of free will and necessity bring us to 
the same practical issue. But even free will cannot imply the 
production of events without antecedents. Free will must be 
consistent with reasons. And, on the other hand, the voice of 
this united assembly would say that I can lift my arm if I wish to 
do so. The wish then, or if you please, the man is the decisive 
element. But what and whence is the wish or the man? At 
the starting of this question Mr. Tyndall falls back upon the 
axiomatic affirmation with which he began. “As stated at the 
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beginning of this discourse, my physical and intellectual text- 
ures were woven for me, aot by me. Processes in the conduct 
or regulation of which I had no share havé made me what I 
am. Here surely, if anywhere, we are as clay in the hands of 
the potter.” The age finds each man to be the product of all 
the ages before—it will make of us what the combined forces 
of ‘all the present can make out of that past added to this 
present. Robert Owen’s doctrine that man is the product of 
circumstances was correct if you count the past circumstances 
along with the present. Every court of justice makes allow- 
ances for hereditary tendency to insanity. An acute governor 
of one of the largest prisons in England informed Prof. Tyndall 
that he should divide all prisoners into three classes—the good, 
who ought not to have been convicted—the hopeful, who under 
more favorable training may be moulded to something good— 
and the hopeless, who might as well be “put compendiously 
under water” as tortured with punishment of any kind. The 
observations and testimony of such men with individuals are, 
however, of little significance compared with Darwin’s specu- 
lations, which have at last convinced even “ the clerical world” 
that “the progenitors of this assembly” when traced very far 
into the past “could not be called human.” These changes, to 
which each generation adds its slender contribution, are owing 
to what we in our ignorance are obliged to call ‘accidental 
variation,’ and secondly, to a law of heredity in the passing of 
which our suffrages were not collected.” That the process is 
one of amelioration is ascribed by Matthew Arnold to “a power 
not ourselves which works for righteousness” “when with 
characteristic felicity and precision he lifts the question into 
the free air of poetry but not out of the atmosphere of truth.” 
But does not this law of progress under hereditary influences 
give free sanction to crime by removing all exposure to pun- 
ishment? Not in the least. Society says frankly to the un- 
fortunate inheritor of irresistible proclivities to evil: We must 
imprison or hang you that we may give greater energy to 
the tendencies against evil, if not in you, at least with other 
men, even though we accept with Darwin the doctrine of acci- 
dental variation as well as of fixing environment. “ Practi- 
cally then, as Bishop Butler predicted, we act as the world acted 
when it supposed the evil deeds of its criminals to be the products 
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of free will. We even continue to preach, for the preacher's 
words of enlightenment and courage and admonition enter 
into the list of forces employed by nature for man’s ameliora- 
tion,” as the speaker himself remembers to have been helped 
by George Dawson thirty-two years ago, as he exhorted to 
industry and self-control “when he made himself the mouth- 
piece of Nature, which secures advance by the encouragement 
of what is best.” Last of all, will not all religious or theologi- 
cal influences be enfeebled by this theory? will not society be 
given over to demoralization and crime? Not in the least, for 
even George Holyoake, avowed Atheist as he is, preaches 
against low views of life and incites to the higher ends 
and aims of civilization and character. It is, however, a 
serious mistake to suppose that theologic belief has been a 
very potent element in working for man’s amelioration. Very 
many fundamental differences of character “depend upon 
primary distinctions of character which religion does not re- 
move.” Faraday, whom he describes in a passage of elaborate 
eulogy, added since the address was originally written, though 
depending upon his Christian and even his Sandemanian tenets 
for his spiritual life and comfort and peace, was singularly like 
Charles Darwin, “who neither shared the theologic views nor 
the religious emotions which formed so dominant a factor 
in Faraday’s life.” “ Facts rather than dogmas have been the 
ministers” of the power not ourselves working for righteous- 
ness, “hunger and thirst, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
sympathy, shame, pride, love, hate, terror, and awe;” and 
yet “it cannot be denied that the beliefs of religion, including 
the dogmas of theology and the freedom of the will, have 
had some effect in moulding the moral world.” “Granted ; 
but I do not think that this goes to the root of the matter. 
Are you quite sure that these beliefs and dogmas are primary 
and not derived—that they are not the products instead of 
being the creators of the moral nature.” In support of this 
view he refers to Carlyle, and quotes a familiar passage from 
one of Emerson’s poems, both to the effect that religious faiths 
and rites are the products rather than the creative factors of 
man’s moral nature. He ventures to ask: “ Does the song of 
the herald angels, ‘Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth 
‘peace, good-will towards men,’ express the exaltation and the 
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yearning of a human soul, or does it describe an optical— 
acoustical fact—a visible host and an audible song?” “If the 
former, the exaltation and the yearning are man’s imperishable 
possession.” “If the latter, the belief in the entire transaction 
is wrecked by non-fulfillment.” 

This furnishes the argument, if argument it may be called. 
The conclusion is summed up as already quoted: “Thus, 
following the lead of physical science, we are brought without 
solution of continuity into the presence of problems which, as 
usually classified, lie entirely outside the domain of physics. 
To these problems thoughtful and penetrative minds are now 
applying those methods of research which in physical science 
have proved their truth by their fruit. There is on all hands a 
growing repugnance to invoke the supernatural in accounting for 
the phenomena of human life, and the thoughtful minds just 
referred to, finding no trace of evidence in favor of any other 
origin, are driven to seek in the interaction of social forces the 
genesis and development of man’s moral nature.” The careful 
reader will observe in these concluding words the affirmation 
for the first time in any of Mr. Tyndall’s writings, of the tenet 
that moral distinctions are the product of social agencies. 
That he must of necessity hold this opinion was clearly enough 
to be seen by any one who follows the logic of Atheistic Evo- 
lutionism, to which Professor Tyndall professes that he has been 
led with so many other thoughtful minds by scientific necessity. 

We have endeavored to trace the successive steps by which 
Mr. Tyndall declares that he has been led to these conclusions. 
- We have carefully stated his points, that we might candidly 
judge of the logical coherence and convincing force of the facts 
and analogies by which, “ following the lead of physical science,” 
he has been brought first to face these problems, and then to 
solve them in these appalling answers :—Negatively there is no 
spirit, no freedom, no God, and no immortality, and positively 
the scientific and practical explanation of the past and the 
promise of the future lie in a blind force working under the law 
of progress for man’s amelioration, as the result of whose work- 
ings the idea of moral good is in due time developed, in whose 
name law is administered without justice. Morality as a so- 
cial product creates religion which rules by relentless force 
without personal sympathy. As the result of the new so- 
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lutions of these old problems, according to “those methods of 
research which in physical science have proved their truth by 
their fruit,” we are told that “social duty will be raised to a 
higher level of significance, and the deepening sense of social 
duty will, it is to be hoped, lessen if not obliterate the strifes and 
heart-burnings which now beset and disfigure our social life.” 
The argument which we have analyzed consists of four 
divisions. Of these divisions the first recapitulates the history 
and evidence of the conservation and correlation of force in the 
domain of physics. In this argument Prof. Tyndall is at home. 
His statements are clear, his examples are pertinent, and the 
experiments are manifold. We will admit that the argument 
is decisive, without interposing a single one of the exceptions 
which we should reserve, were the case to be tried before another 
tribunal. The second division is that in which he argues that 
the animal body isa machine, which is controlled by those 
forces and only those forces, and obeys those laws and only 
those laws, which are found in the inorganic sphere. This ar- 
gument seems to us obviously defective, in that it omits 
many of the phenomena which are most characteristic of 
the animal body, and transfers analogies from one physio- 
logical function to another, with an intellectual haste and 
audacity which are utterly foreign to the methods of phys- 
ical science, or indeed of any science, whether pure or applied. 
The third division declares that all those phenomena commonly 
called psychical should be treated by the scientific man as 
utterly unknown—as incapable themselves of being explained 
by any other than material forces and laws, and of being stated in 
any other than figures of poetic ideality. This position he does 
not argue. He simply begs the conclusion, and not only this, 
but he dishonors science itself by this very assumption, because 
he dishonors the agent which is the creator of science, and by 
its own sovereignty is the lawgiver of science, imposing upon its 
own work the methods of procedure, and declaring the manifold 
services, Mr. Tyndall himself being witness, which theory, ques- 
tion, imagination, and experiment have contributed towards 
its triumphs. Moreover he asserts that the soul though potent 
and sovereign in these creations, is nothing but an idealized 
abstraction ; although when he forgets his theory, he him- 
self gives fervent and eloquent testimony to the spiritual light 
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and comfort and peace of his great teacher Faraday, and the 
simple and sturdy honor of “ Mr. Charles Darwin, the Abraham 
of scientific men—a searcher as obedient to the command of 
truth as was the patriarch to the command of God.” The 
fourth division consists of the rambling and somewhat incoherent 
argument, which we have endeavored to condense, upon the 
higher themes of man’s responsibility to himself, his fellow men, 
and to God. In all this part of the discourse there is not the 
slightest suggestion of the methods of induction or experiment, 
such as are pursued in physical science. There is not a single 
example of those analogies which open to the sagacious inter- 
pretations of scientific genius glimpses of a brilliant speculative 
theory. The author gathers the scraps of his readings and the 
shreds of his reflections in literature and theology, and sets 
them forth with no force except such as startling paradoxes 
always obtain when they fall from lips as eloquent as those of 
this attractive speaker. All recognition of the methods of phys- 
ical science seems to have departed from his memory. The 
four divisions of the argument are held together by the foregone 
conclusion of the author that the devotee of science may recog- 
nize nothing in the universe but matter and fate and evolution, 
and requires for the explanation of the existence and history of 
this universe neither intelligence nor goodness. 

In the first of these divisions Professor Tyndall writes as a 
Physicist. Asa Physicist, he never fails to be clear, consistent, 
and eloquent, even when he is not convincing. In the second, 
he is a Physiologist. Here he is limited in his recognition of 
vital phenomena, and committed to the foregone conclusion, 
that life can be explained by mechanism. In the third, he is a 
Psychologist. In this réle, he is a sturdy materialist in his 
reasonings and a poetical abstractionist in his concessions. In 
the fourth division he is a Moralist, Metaphysician, and Theolo- 
gian. Asa Moralist he accepts the hard theory of Hobbes as 
made flexible by Darwin and Spencer. As a Metaphysician 
he is a fatalistic Evolutionist with a dash of imaginative 
optimism. Asa Theologian he is a sentimental Atheist or an 
imaginative Agnostic. In each of these several capacities he 
dexterously shifts from one phase to the other of his sensitive 
many-sidedness of opinion and phraseology, according to the 
varying needs and aspects of his argument and his audience. 
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We have read many things from Prof. Tyndall, with sincere 
admiration for the sagacity of his insight, the skill of his ex- 
positions, and the splendor of his generalizations. We must 
confess that in the perusal of this address our admiration has 
passed into wonder and our wonder into astonishment. If this 
is science, then science has ceased to be scientific. No man 
has insisted more energetically than Prof. Tyndall upon the 
necessity of mathematical formulization to fix whatever laws 
are surmised, and of rigid experiment to test and confirm the 
most plausible of generalizations. In this address, he seems to 
us to have forgotten to exemplify the first article of his own 
philosophic creed and to have wholly failed to apply the tests 
of experimental verification. 

As we have read the occasional addresses of Prof. Tyndall 
with unabated interest, and noticed that they have usually repre- 
sented the results of the meditations of his summer holidays, we 
have learned to conceive of them as the romantic essays of an 
imagination surcharged with the ferment of philosophical spec- 
ulations and kindled to a midsummer excitement by the glow of 
his inward fervor. We have been more than once reminded of 
similar utterances of the philosophic Hamlet as he also mused 
upon Science and Man.—“T have of late foregone all custom 
of exercises and it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory, this 
most excellent canopy the air, look you, this brave overhang- 
ing firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why 
at appears no other thing to me, than a foul and pestilent congrega- 
tion of vapors! What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason! how exquisite in faculties! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon 
ofanimals! And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust?” 

In common with many others in this country we have not 
only admired Prof. Tyndall as a philosopher, but have been 
delighted with him as a kindly and courteous gentleman, and 
welcomed him as a friend. The friendly interest which we 
still retain for him only deepens our regret that he should have 
been misled so far as to mistake the brilliant analogies of a 
teeming imagination, for the sober verities of scientific truth. 
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ArticLe VI.—DALE’S LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


Nine Lectures on Preaching. Delivered at Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. By R. W. Datz, D.D., Birmingham. Immo 
vero audi quod dicis, quicumque dicis; et qui vis te audiri 
prior te audii—Augustine. A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1878. 


THE first of the Yale lecturers on Preaching, in order of time 
as of genius, was, as is well known, Mr. Beecher. In his three 
remarkable series of lectures he struck at the heart of the mat- 
ter, the motives, affections, inner springs, regarding preaching 
as a living force exerted upon living men. While he approached 
his subject chiefly from the human side, it was nevertheless 
upon that side of man’s nature which is open to divine in- 
breathings of life and power. Though by no means faultless, 
nor without points accessible to criticism, yet in originality, 
brilliance, suggestiveness, force, and fire, these lectures have 
not been surpassed. Then came the plain, evangelical prelec- 
tions of Dr. John Hall, massive in practical common sense, in 
sober simplicity and kindly instruction-—just as good as gold. 
After him Dr. William Taylor threw in still more of the spice 
of sagacious wisdom, drawn from his own wide experience, 
and enforced with earnest eloquence. Then Mr. Phillips 
Brooks, in a strain of “sweetness and light,” fervent but at 
the same time smooth in its flow, set forth the ideal of the 
preacher, as a personality inspired by the truth, teaching others 
by his own manly Christianity, without a shred of cant or vul- 
garity, and while a gentleman and a scholar as he should be 
by his profession, yet infinitely more by the grace of God a 
man consecrated in all his faculties to a divine and exalted 
service. 

Something perhaps was lacking in all these lectures; some- 
thing was left unsaid that might have been said; but a 
Yale literature of homiletics of considerable value has sprung 
up. It is not purely scientific nor was it intended to be. It is 
more personal and inspirational. It is suggestive and concen- 
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trated. It is drawn from experience rather than from philos- 
ophy. The regular instructors in the science of Homiletics in 
our seminaries must be content to dig channels of irrigation 
after these fertilizing tempests have passed over; and they 
have their work in developing patiently the principles of the 
great art of preaching, of fixing in the minds of young men 
life-rules by which they should be guided, and by training 
young men themselves as individual minds, awakening the 
dormant powers of one, subduing the false methods of another, 
cultivating without destroying wild overgrowth, establishing 
in solider ways of thinking, and leading to deeper spiritual 
springs. Dr. Thomas Skinner is reported to have said that the 
homiletical instructor bas a harder task than the teacher in 
any other department of a theological school, because his 
work so constantly taxes the inventive powers, aud because he 
labors in a field where every one is a self-appointed critic. 
Still the field is a rich one and he who ploughs and he who 
reaps may both be doing something for the Lord. 

Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, the fifth and last of the Yale lec- 
turers, who has just finished his course and returned to Eng- 
land, has carried back with him the best wishes of those who 
learned to know him and heard him speak. It is superfluous 
to say he is a man of marked power in the pulpit and on the 
platform. His address upon “ British Politics” given in New 
Haven, was a masterly piece of masculine eloquence, condeused 
in fact and thought, electric in force. He has fairly won the 
right to speak upon this theme as being himself a recognized 
leader of the radical wing of the Liberal party in England— 
of the somewhat noted “ Manchester school of politicians”’—and 
in close accord with John Bright and other prominent Liberals. 
Bold and aggressive, everywhere fighting in the front, a popular 
tribune unflinching in his advocacy of the most advanced views 
of reform in politics, education, and the question of the dis- 
establishment of the English Church, however we may differ 
with him, we cannot withhold our admiration of his courage, 
his character, and his power. While a public man and in fact 
an active politician, a probable candidate, it is reported, for a 
membership of Parliament, he is free from the bitterness engen- 
dered by political strife, a cultured and genial gentleman, and 
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an earnest evangelical minister doing an immense deal of solid 
professional work. His studies, which have borne fruit in his 
recent work on the “ Atonement,” show him to be as indepen- 
dent in his theology as in his politics, and prove him capable 
of careful scientific thinking. He is a worthy successor in the 
pulpit of John Angell James, and as a preacher holds together 
a stated congregation of some three thousand hearers; and he 
is thus in many ways well fitted to speak to theological students 
on the subject of preaching. His introductory remarks are so 


graceful that we quote them in full :— 


“Tn preparing these lectures, one consideration greatly relieved the anxiety 
from which it was impossible that I should altogether escape. I remembered that 
when you come to England you come to see the monuments and memorials of 
ancient life and manners. You care very much more for the Cathedrals of Can- 
terbury, Lincoln, and York, than for the new Houses of Parliament at Westmin- 
ster. The Warwickshire lanes in which Shakespeare courted Ann Hathaway three 
hundred years ago—lanes with hedges which are as green to-day as they were in 
Shakespeare’s time, and in which the same wild roses were growing last summer that 
he picked to make a wreath for her hair—are more attractive to you than the best 
railway line in the country; and to you Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon 
is more interesting than any of the splendid mansions built for successful mer- 
chants and stock brokers at South Kensington or Knightsbridge. Nor is your 
interest wholly absorbed in those ancient buildings which are attractive for their 
stately and noble architecture, or in those places which have the charm of associa- 
tion with famous names. Rude cottages by the roadside, or on village greens, 
cottages in which successive generations of obscure peasants have lived and died, 
and in which hardly a beam or a stone has been changed since the time of the 
Commonwealth; sleepy country towns lying remote from railways, and almost 
untouched by the life and stir of the present century; these also interest you, for 
at home you have nothing old except the rocks, the mountains, the stars, and the 
sea. 

This seems to me to explain why an Englishman was nominated to this lecture- 
ship. Freshness, originality, brilliance—these the Theological Faculty and Cor- 
poration of Yale could find in abundance in this country. An Englishman was 
sent for, that for once you might have the opportunity of listening to lectures con- 
taining nothing fresh, nothing that should have the look of novelty, nothing but 
what has been familiar to men for hundreds of years, nothing but what was trite 
and commonplace.” 


Something fresh nevertheless he brought us. No one will 
soon forget it who heard his effective delivery of the overwhelm- 
ing sarcasm of the prophet, in the passage :—“ Who hath formed 
a god, or molten a graven image that is profitable for nothing? 

. . . The smith with the tongs both worketh in the coals, and 
fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it with the strength 
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of his arms,” etc.,—a white-flame of scorn seemed to leap from 
these old words written two thousand years ago. The Bible 
was lighted up anew when he brought out so finely the argu- 
ment of St. Paul, in Romans v, 10; it was perceived that he 
had read the Scriptures sympathetically. He has the true 
Theologische Geist. He was impressive when he said to the 
young men :— 


“ You are Christ’s servants—His ‘slaves,’ to use the title by which St. Paul 
delighted to describe himself. The work he has given you to do just now is your 
university work. Morning by morning, when the class-bell rings, ‘the tale of 
bricks’ should be ready. You may sometimes feel your work wearisome, and may 
be ready to think it unprofitable. There is nothing cheerful and exciting in 
Hebrew paradigms. The intricacies of the Gnostic heresies may sometimes seem 
very dull. Butif you think that Christ meant you to come to the university, you 
must also think that He meant you to do the work of the university heartily. For 
4 student to be careless in getting np his Hebrew verbs, or the chapters set him 
on Church history, is a sin; just as it is a sin for a preacher to be careless in pre- 
paring a sermon. Whatever.work a Christian man does, is work that has to be 
done for Christ; and if we are negligent in the doing of it, we ought to confess 
our sin with sorrow and shame, end to ask Christ’s forgiveness.” 


Dr. Dale emphasizes in his first lecture the study of dogmatic 
theology. We quote again his words :— 


“The gradual development through successive generations, of vast theological 
systems is at least as noble an object of investigation as the gradual formation of 
the material world beneath our feet. These systems have also their fauna and 
their flora, and perpetuate the memory of types of human life and thought,—some 
of them beautiful, some of them terrible, some of them grotesque—which have now 
quite disappeared. You will find in them the craters of extinct volcanoes, which 
once poured out rivers of flame and clouds of smoke that darkened the very 
heavens. They have had their glacier periods and their periods of torrid heat. 
The history of the evolution of the Calvinistic theory of the Divine government 
during the ages that lie between Augustine and Francis Turretin is quite as 
remarkable as the history of the formation of the tertiary strata; and a sentence 
of the Athanasian creed, with the impress upon it of the subtle theories and pro- 
tracted controversies from which it derived its precise form, is quite as curious a 
subject of study as a remarkable fossil in the limestone.” 


And to mass the lecturer’s thoughts together :— 


“ But the craving of knowledge of this kind opens a peril. When a young man 
of any brightness begins to preach he is likely to think that infinite doctrinal 
changes are necessary in the Church. He smites the errors of the church a little 
harder than the errors of the world. Research unsettles. In regard even 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, the central object of faith, there may arise profound 
questions whether the eternal relations of the eternal Son of God to the eter- 
nal Father have been yet rightly defined; whether the incarnation affected 
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these relations; whether in the Trinity there are relations of supremacy and 
subordination; whether the Lord Jesus is in any true sense the root of the 
whole human race; whether the higher life in men which is the result of their 
union with Christ, reveals itself in those that refuse to believe in him; and 
whether this divine life is wholly absent from those who are not in the highest 
sense ‘in Christ ;\—such questions, and similarly deep questions upon other funda- 
mental doctrines will inevitably assail the honest investigator; for though it is 
possible that before you leave this university yon may have arrived at definite 
conclusions on some of these great and difficult theological problems; but if you 
have scttled them all, and if you begin your ministry with your theological system 
completely developed, there must be a vast and inexplicable difference between the 
present position of theological speculation in America and in England. I believe 
that no such difference exists. The disorganization of the older systems of theo- 
logical thought is as complete among you as among us; the work of reconstruction 
is no further advanced on this side of the Atlantic than on the other; the theo- 
logical students of Yale have the same perplexities and uncertainties as the Theo- 
logical students of the old country; and you will have to begin to preach while 
the great task of organizing your theological studies is still unfinished. 
But in settling these grave questions the investigations ought to be carried 
on in the silence of the study. Let them not be paraded in the pulpit. A 
minister should not write a sermon ‘to clear his mind on a subject.’ He 
should say nothing till he has something to say. Nor even when he has reached 
a satisfactory conclusion is it necessary that he should make known his discovery 
in his next sermon. The world can wait a fortnight. He must have time to 
revise his position in new moods, time to cool and regain his intellectual humility 
and modesty. Let me recommend you therefore to build up your theology in 


private, and not to perplex your congregations with speculations which are only 
half finished. with theories which are in process of formation. Let one ask 
himself not how many errors he can confute, but how many positive truths he has 
to teach.” 


If this advice of our lecturer should be followed, we should 
not only have in America less crude and half-baked theories 
advanced in our pulpits, but fewer new ones. Truth has 
divine newness, but his thinking is profound who discovers an 
entirely new truth. Yet let no student be deterred from inde- 
pendent search. A true theologian is always a student. Old 
truths may have as many new aspects as the old hills. 

But what has Dr. Dale told us that is new about preaching 
as exemplified by the modes practiced in England among the 
Non-conformist, and especially the Puritan Churches, of which 
he is so able a representative? We did not look to him to tell 
us of the mellow culture and the dignified worship of the 
Anglican Church; since, without any sour hostility, he is in 
some sense the opponent of that Church. But had he any. 
thing better to give us from the old world? The fact is that 
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what is new and even revolutionary in thought in England has, 
jn many respects, grown to be familiar truth to the American 
religious mind. Thus the subject of “The intellect in rela- 
tion to preaching,” which was discussed in the second lecture, 
has no strange sound here in America. We have dull preachers, 
and here as elsewhere “dullness is sacred in a sound divine.” 
We have also our “unfulfilled prophecies.” But from the day 
of Jonathan Edwards, intellect has been enthroned in the New 
Englaud pulpit. The little tempest about the comparative 
merits of American and English pulpits that Dr. McCosh 
evoked, has its only slender basis in the fact that New England 
preaching tends to a too exclusively intellectual treatment of 
divine truth, while the more Biblical method and plain pointed 
earnestness of English preaching seems to give to it a greater 
interest. In the limited experience of English preaching which 
the writer of the present Article has had excepting in the case 
of a few of the commanding academic minds belonging to the 
Established Church, he has never discovered the intellectual 
superiority or even equality of the English to the American 
pulpit, but he has been charmed by the manly oratory, and by 
the direct, oftentimes moving and beautiful address, of the best 
English preachers. 

Dr. Dale favors extemporaneous preaching. He thinks 
that “the overwhelming weight of argument is on the side of 
extemporaneous preaching ;” while, like many with us who 
think the same, he preaches from written notes. Whenever 
he spoke without notes, as in his political address, he was 
decidedly the more effective. He proved his theory against 
his practice. Nothing that he could say after that to qualify 
and modify his theory was of the least avail to those who 
heard him speak without a rag of manuscript before him, a 
free man in possession of all his powers, a giant unbound. 
As we are thoroughly at one with him on this point we rejoice 
at the practical triumph in this case of the true method of 
preaching, and only hope that it will gain new credence and 
popularity. 

Our author is more than commonly urgent in his counsel 
that ministers, with all their parochial work on their hands, 
should take an active interest in public matters outside of the 
pulpit; advice, which the readers of this Journal and the men 
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and ministers of Congregational churches in America who 
have never been recreant to the State in periods that tried 
men's souls, will not dissent from. 


“Tn your Pastoral preaching you ought not to omit to illustrate the law of 
Christ in relation to public duty. Perhaps you have sometimes met good people 
who informed you in a tone of spiritual complacency that they have never been 
in a polling-booth. They do not seem to understand that the franchise is a trust, 
and that it imposes duties. A Secretary of State might as well make it a religious 
boast that he habitually neglected some of the work belonging to his department. 
The duties of an individual voter may be less grave than the duties of an official 
politician, but neglect in either case is a crime against the nation. I think it pos- 
sible that the time may come when men who refuse to vote will be subjected to 
church discipline, like men who refuse to pay their debts. The plea that the dis- 
charge of political duty is inconsistent with the maintenance of spirituality ought 
to be denounced as a flagrant piece of hypocrisy. It is nothing else. The men 
who urge it are not too spiritual to make a coup in cotton or coffee.” 


Ministers preach better, he contends, who face men squarely 
in public discussions, who grapple with every-day questions. 


“ Tf he had to persuade discontented rate-payers that the School Board had not 
spent too much in the school buildings, or paid the masters and mistresses too 
well; or if he had to convince them that it would be worth their while to have 
the streets better paved, better swept, and better lighted; that the health of the 
town would be improved if the corporation spent more money in remedying 
nuisances; that a scheme for a new street would soon repay the capital spent 
upon it; if he had to expose the misrepresentations, correct the figures, demon- 
strate the groundlessness of the fears of the hostile party, and so carry the vote 
and fire the zeal of meeting after meeting for his own candidate; he might learn 
some lessons about preaching worth knowing. ‘To carry the vote and fire the 
zeal’ of our congregations.—this, gentlemen, is our true business.” 


We venture one suggestion, and that is that our friend can- 
not judge all men by himself, for he is ‘‘a man of war.” He 
loves to fight, but all do not. Some ministers accomplish a 
great deal of good by keeping to their peculiar work. They 
work in private like the silent forces of nature sowing seeds 
deep in the hearts of their people, teaching righteousness not 
only by word, but more even by their unconscious influence. 
The vote they carry will not be proclaimed until all things are 
made known ; the zeal they fire will be like the hidden flame 
on the altar seen by no eye but God’s. But ifa minister has 
a clear call to public life, he must follow it, just as if he had a 
call to be an author, or to pursue a physical science, or to hive 
bees. We do not, indeed, believe that a hard-working minister 
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will find much time to read profoundly on the rugged science 
of Political Economy, but he should be intelligent in regard to 
political affairs, and be ready also to teach others, and, above 
all, to lead when the time comes in prompt action for the fur- 
therance of sound political principles. Ministers become priest- 
dwarfed epicenes who lose sight of the great ends of true 
righteousness and freedom in the State. Among English 
Independents, now as in former days, ministers are more the 
familiar counsellors of the people in matters civil as well as 
religious, less ecclesiastics in fine, than our Congregational 
pastors. They can do things that it would be strange for our 
clergymen to do. Like the Reformed French pastors, they 
are more closely identified with their flocks in every sort of 
interest. They are forced to do this by the social pressure of 
the dominant class outside of them. It may be that we can 
learn a lesson from them and be driven out of our studies to 
go among the people. We should become less bookish and 
more facile in dealing with common men. Dr. Dale has uttered 
a timely word. We doubtless nee it. 

The VIIth Lecture, upon “Evangelical preaching,” is, in 
our opinion, the best in the book. It comes closest to the point. 
It begins some way off on apologetic preaching and the rela- 
tions of religion to science, but, before closing, deals with the 
deeply practical question of conversion. Dr. Dale in his 
lectures does not exhibit what might be called intuitional 
power; or insight into the true philosophy of preaching, as a 
spiritual force fitted for the conversion of mer; but he sets 
forth the truth that means adapted to success should be 
employed in this as in everything else; and he betokens a con- 
sciousness of the want which neither he nor the lecturers who 
have gone before him have fully met. 

As to the preliminary matter of Science and Religion, the 
keenest apologies for Revelation have come from this side of 
the water, while by far the ablest scientific attacks have sprung 
from the other side. Both parties now seem to be holding 
truce from mutual exhaustion, or, we might hope, new-born 
mutual respect. Now is the time for words of wise counsel. 
Dr. Dale is admirable in what he says here. He tells us that 
science has its own field and must keep to it. 
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“As soon as we enter into the sphere of moral freedom we ascend to heights 
which are beyond the wing and beyond the vision of scientific speculation; for 
science knows of no laws which are not uniformly obeyed, and in morals we have 
to do with laws which we are free to obey or transgress. There is no reason, 
gentlemen, of being afraid that the splendid scientific triumphs of our time, 
triumphs in which every devout heart ought to rejoice, will stand in the way of 
our work. The whole region of human nature to which we appeal science leaves 
quite untouched.” . . . “To attach weight to a man’s views on the authenti- 
city of the four gospels, or on any questions of religious truth and duty, because 
he is a distinguished geologist, chemist, or biologist, is just as preposterous as to 
attach weight to a man’s views on geology because he is a profound theologian.” 

On the other hand, however, he tells us that religion also has 
its own field and must keep it. 

“ As religious teachers you have absolutely no authority over questions lying 
within the province of science. At no point in the working out of any scientific 
problem have you—as religious teachers—any right to interfere. You have no 
right to ask for any consideration of the interests of religious faith in the settle- 
ment of any scientific question.” 

Here we see light. It is the light of common sense. There 
are two distinct and separate spheres of religion and science. 
It is a satisfaction to have the English practical mind pro- 
nounce itself certainly in this matter. 

“ You offer an equal insult to the integrity of scientific men when you betray any 
wish that in their scientific inquries they should be influenced by the way in which 
it is supposed that their conclusions might affect the authority of Divine revela- 
tion. It is a part of their religious duty to settle scientific questions on scientific 
grounds, and on scientific grounds only. For you to wish them to work under a 


bias, is the indication of a flaw in your intellectual honesty, and a decisive proof 
of a want of courage and firmness in your religious faith.” 


Truly this is refreshing. He goes on to say : 


“To what extent it is our duty to discuss in the pulpit modern speculations— 
partly scientific, partly philosophical—which are hostile to the Christian Faith, is 
a question which every man must determine for himself. You must determine it 
by considering your own resources and the character of your congregation. If 
you touch controversies of this kind you ought to be quite certain you understand 
the theories which you are attacking, and that you have mastered the grounds on 
which they rest.” 

What could be more sensible! When a Yale theological 
student, who is here addressed, goes into the Peabody Museum 
as he ought to do, and looks into the microscope of the mineral- 
ogist who is exploring the heart of the most ancient rocks, the 
regions of creation before life was, and under the skillful guid- 
ance of the teacher catches glimpses of those hidden laws of 
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force which made the crystal and compressed the flashing light 
into the jewel ; when he goes to the case where may be seen 
the specimens of the successive periods through which the 
four-toed pre-historic horse came to have one hoof and 
aggrandized to his present size; when he looks through the 
telescope of the Sheffield Observatory and finds amid the infin- 
ite spaces of the heavens what was an indistinct patch of light 
resolving itself into stars and perhaps worlds in the process of 
their formation, he ought not to be disturbed by any precon- 
ceived theological theory, in receiving what the scientific in- 
structor, let him be Professor Dana or Dr. Darwin, has to 
impart to him regarding the laws of creation. He should be 
stimulated by the untiring energy of scientific men in their 
investigations, their martyr-like consecration to truth, to brace 
up the loins of his perchance loose-girded mind to more severe 
study and research—for, te meet such men with anything but 
equal weapons is to suffer defeat. At the same time when with 
malignant fires and engines of destruction the scientific host 
passes over into Ais sphere, and propounds theories confound- 
ing mind and matter, transmuting mental into physical forces, 
and proclaiming the doctrines of nescience and nihilism, then 
he has a right to drive them back in “hideous rout” to their 
own domain. 

The lecturer further on in this chapter, when treating of more 
spiritual themes, remarks : 

“Whether the opinion is sound which is held by very many persons just now 

that in nearly all cases it is the love of Christ that originates religious thought and 
life, seems to me very doubtful.” 
But we ask if Dr. Dale would say, that in whatever way relig- — 
ious interest may be “originated”—by whatever just and terri- 
ble use of the law to arouse the consciousness of sin—that there 
is any doubt but that the love of Christ is the final power of 
salvation? Does a man, according to the New Testament or 
Christian experience, enter the kingdom of heaven by any 
other door than faith in the love of God as manifested in 
Christ? Must the sinner not heartily love the love that redeems 
him from the condemnation and power of sin, in order to 
become God's child by faith ? 

In the same interesting chapter it is said: 
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“T know that to preach the Gospel so as to reach the hearts and consciences of 
men, we need a special gift of the Holy Ghost; this gift we ought to seek in 
earnest prayer. I know, too, that preaching even of an apostle will be powerless 
apart from the direct action of the Spirit of God upon the souls of men.” 

This is a reverent confession. Sometimes, however, such a 
phrase as the above seems to come into a discussion upon 
preaching and into sermons themselves, as a word that must be 
said, as a kind of saving clause, while the whole drift is the 
other way. In the oft-quoted passage, “I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase,” the comment is made that 
of course it is God who gives the increase. This is a matter to 
be taken for granted. There is no need of dwelling upon an 
admitted truth like that, but the other portion of the verse, 
setting forth human agency, is the important one for us. Paul 
and Apollos must do their husbandry faithfully and with dili- 
gence as means to an end, and God will bless the means. That 
is true; but where is the stress of the passage? It is in this, 
that man, whatever he may do, is as nothing, but the converting 
power is God. “Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every 
man.” There is no passage which sets forth the place of minis- 
ters, and the work of preaching in its great end of conversion, 
better than this. They are but instruments in God’s hands. 
God is the originating and renewing energy. With him is the 
power, with him is the life. Preachers are to preach in a 
supreme faith on the power of that Divine Spirit who is able to 
produce new and holy life in the soul. “The wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God.” Preachers must enter into the 
very will of God, and work in and with that will; and here is 
the divine philosophy of their success. It is a spiritual work. 
While every intellectual faculty, every skill, every acquisition 
—logic, sound learning, eloquence, imagination, persuasion— 
ought to be employed (a sermon should abound as did Baxter’s 
sermons in reasons and motives) and all have their use, yet it 
were vain to depend upon these for the conversion of a single 
soul; it were vain to use them as means to an end expecting 
that they will produce the result, without the just humility of 
faith in a divine creative energy, without the constant and 
expectant guidance of the Spirit in his own spiritual work, and 
a practical looking to Him for success in it; even as the farmer 
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knows that his agency consists in ploughing the ground and 
sowing the seed, but the Lord makes the harvest. There is 
everything in having a conception and method of preaching that 
is Scripturally true and that takes into it the right factors of 
success—that takes God into it. The writer of this Article has 
long been exercised on this question of conversion in a practical 
rather than strictly theological point of view, and is glad that 
Dr. Dale has referred to it; it may bring back to profounder 
ideas of preaching and to primitive apostolic methods. This 
is a subject of infinitely more importance than style, or rhetoric, 
or the composition of sermons. Where is the power of a new 
life and righteousness in the sinful souls of men? What is the 
primary act of conversion? I cannot consent to the stuitifica- 
tion of my moral freedom. I am free to choose, or to reject, 
eternal salvation. It is held out to me in Christ, will I grasp 
it or lose it? Man cannot wait passively for God to convert 
him, as if he had no manner of power of his own, and in this 
event no kind of responsibility. He is exhorted, nay com- 
manded, to repent, to believe, to seek Christ, and enter by 
storm his heavenly kingdom. The theology of passivity is the 
theology of stupidity and death; the theology of freedom is 
the theology of the world’s regeneration. Thank God we are 
Christians and not Turks ir this. Yet, on the other hand, noth- 
ing can be done without God’s presence, aid, and power. 
“Without me yecan do nothing.” Faith itself is “the gift 
of God.” “It is not of him that willeth, but of God that 
showeth mercy.” “Ye must be born again”—from above. 
“Nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” It is a matter of universal consciousness that our mere 
human resolution, or will, broken in an hour, is not enough for 
the great act of conversion which changes character and des- 
tiny—that “‘in us, that is in our sinful flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing”—that life, physical and spiritual, is from God, and that 
new, holy life cannot be self-originated in a nature dead in 
sin. We feel that in so great a thing as conversion, there must 
be power from outside, from a creative and divine source. 
Therefore we are not inclined, as some are, to say to the sinner 
“You can be a Christian as easily as you can turn over your 
hand—you have but to will to be one and you are one. You 
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can join the kingdom of heaven as readily as you can join a 
debating-club—it depends entirely upon yourself.” 

While a free, self-determining, responsible will is the highest 
gift of the natural man, yet on account of our weakened and 
sinful condition, the Holy Spirit, who is also the Spirit of 
Christ, or Christ himself present and working, is everywhere in 
the world seeking to aid our spiritual welfare. Preachers are 
the media of this Spirit seeking to save men. In varied and 
hidden ways Christ is always pleading with men, attracting, 
drawing them to a higher life. He is the light that lighteth 
every man. He strives in every soul; he forgets none; and in 
times of religious awakening, he is seeking men with extra- 
ordinary energy and directness. He actually is the One who 
convinces men of sin, of righteousness and of judgment, and 
brings home to the heart the truth, the preached truth, with 
converting power, awakening in the sinful heart the new dispo- 
sition to listen to the truth and obey it. Therefore the Holy 
Spirit is primary in conversion, and whenever the human soul 
responds willingly and freely to this call of Christ, acknowl- 
edges its sin and puts faith in him who is revealed to be the 
Saviour from sin—whenever the finite will is changed by, and 
voluntarily adopts as its own, the will of the Infinite, then 
“the union-point is reached, and man turns to God and lives.” 
It is no trivial and common crisis. It is the turning point of 
the life of the soul—God and man are involved in it. The 
influence of the Holy Spirit is feit imperially and supremely in 
it. Then (as in Mr. Moody’s revival and inquiry meetings) 
even a nod of the head may be enough, because this denotes 
the inward yielding of the human to the divine will. This 
therefore is my philosophy of conversion as far as I have been 
able to arrive at one, that God works in man and man with 
God ; that God draws and man obeys the attraction; that 
actual conversion consists in the consentaneous and free action 
of both the divine and the human wills in the moment of the 
change. 

There can be no fear that so long as these great questions of 
the soul, and of the higher life in man wherein it becomes assim- 
ilated with the divine, stir men, that the power of the preacher 
of truth will wane. Men may say that they prefer to stay at 
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home on Sunday and read the best thoughts of the best minds 
on religion, and that they can select for themselves what is best, 
but when a preacher of power, a man “filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” arises, they must hear him. It is not in the profound- 
ness of his thought, nor in his intellectual force, that he draws 
them, it is the divine power that speaks through him, it is the 
living impulse of will, of love, of personal and spiritual in- 
fluence directed and made use of by the Spirit of God, which 
goes forth from him and his message—which no book ever had. 
How great and glorious is the work of the true preacher of 
Christ! He should work for the highest and largest success 
because he thus works “ more in fire than in frost.” He wields 
a celestial energy. He depends upon a divine strength. He 
has hope in the inexhaustible powers of the Gospel, which is 
the love of God to sinners; and he will not give way toa 
faithless despair for any soul, nor be like the unbelieving 
stewards of God’s word whom Dr. South (though he himself is 
hardly to be called an evangelical preacher) describes, as “ those 
inexorable spiritual Catos, those parsimonious dispensers of 
mercy ; perhaps out of fear, upon the knowledge of their own 
wickedness, lest there should not be mercy enough for them- 
selves.” 

There are many excellent and wise words in these lectures 
upon which we have thus briefly commented, which we should 
like to have noticed. Their style, if indeed it be not character 
ized by what the Germans call “inwardness,” yet it is object- 
ively clear and oftentimes strikingly beautiful; it is English 
instead of German ; it is practical, robust, cultured, and service- 
able. The honored lecturer may be assured that he left the 
green shores and misty skies of England and came across the 
ocean to do a good work in New England. 
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Articte VII—THE RELIGIOUS FEELING, 


The Religious Feeling. A Study for Faith, By NEwMAN SmyTH. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 12mo, 171 pp. 


Tuis little volume is designed to aid in establishing the doc- 
trine that religious belief has its origin and foundation in re- 
ligious feeling and that thus the foundation of religious belief 
is independent of the conclusions of physical science. The au- 
thor, with Schleiermacher, regards the religious feeling as pri- 
marily the sense of dependence. ‘“ We feel our dependence as 
we come to feel our existence: and our earliest and our latest, 
our only consciousness of ourselves is a consciousnes of depend- 
ent being. This sense of dependence, which we find to be an 
integral part of our consciousness of existence, is not merely a 
feeling of limitation by outward objects or of their resistance to 
our wills: it is a consciousness of absolute dependence for our 
existence and our individuality upon something not ourselves, 
and not the world which, like ourselves, is finite and of which 
we perceive ourselves to be a part” (pp. 34, 35). “ As acircle 
is not only a center but also a circumference, and center and 
circumference must coéxist to complete the circle, so our personal 
consciousness is not merely the central sense of self, but also 
and at the same time the sense of a being circumscribed and 
limited ; the generating point, so to speak, of personal con- 
sciousness is the ego, the invisible self; but the circumference 
touches the Infinite, from which we, in our little life, are meas- 
ured off, but in which, nevertheless, we are, and out of whose 
all-encompassing presence we can never escape. Always around 
the soul’s horizon line is—God.”—{p. 41.) “ The religious feel- 
ing alike in the individual, so far as we can remember, and in 
history, so far as we can descend, is before all conscious thought 
of God, the fruitful parent of religions; and the earliest recog- 
nizable theology is the outcome of a deep human sense of God 
before all theology” (p. 48). 

The author proceeds to recognize “ the feeling of moral de- 
pendence” as an aspect of the feeling of dependence. “The 
feeling of our finiteness and the feeling of obligation, or the 
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sense of dependence for our existence and for our well-being, are 
but different phases of the consciousness of absolute depend- 
ence, which is the religious feeling in its most general form” 
(pp. 58, 54). In treating this part of the subject the author con- 
troverts Darwin’s theory that the moral sentiments are merely 
the development of the social instinct of brutes (Descent of Man, 
vol. 1, p. 68); and presents an extended and convincing argu- 
ment to prove that “the moral sense, or our human conscious- 
ness of moral dependence, like the feeling of dependent exist- 
ence, is simple and underived from other feelings, not com- 
pounded of different experiences, but a primary element, an 
original force of human life” (p. 54). We only remark in pass- 
ing, that the phrase “ sense of dependence for our well-being ” is 
an inadequate definition “ of the sense of obligation,” and does 
not include all the elements which the author himself subse- 
quently recognizes in the sense of obligation. 

The next point made in the discussion is, that our rational 
intuitions spring from the religious feelings in a manner anal- 
ogous to that in which perception springs from sensation. 
“Every time we look at any given object, as a star, the same 
image regularly repeats itself to the eye. The process from 
our sensations to our perceptions of things takes place in a 
constant manner. So it is with spiritual vision or our belief 
in supersensible things. If the ideas which arise in the mind 
from its sense of dependence are capricious—now one thing 
and now another; if the religious feeling does not invariably 
awaken in thought the same ideas—then it may be all hallu- 
cination, a dream of the soul to which no reality corresponds. 
But these constant products of the religious sense are at 
hand. They are known as the intuitions.” The origin of the 
rational intuitions in the feeling is exemplified at length in an 
explanation of the origin of the idea of causality in the feeling 
of dependence ; also by an explanation of the moral intuitions 
in the feeling of moral dependence. “The moral sense is our 
immediate feeling of the one who is good—that is, God.” “The 
moral sense, I regard, as primarily the feeling of our relation- 
ship to the One Perfect Being.” ‘Conscience, asa law of duty, 
is the perception of the right given in our immediate feeling of 
the God in whom we have our being ” (p. 134). 
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In accordance with these views it is maintained “that the 
ideas gained primarily through the feeling of absolute depend- 
ence are the conditions of all ordered or scientific knowledge. 
Had man not been organized first for God, he would not have 
been organized for knowledge of the creation. Science, to a 
person without religious endowment, would be impossible, as it 
is to the brute. The religious power I hold to be the primum 
mobile of human thought. Without the God-consciousness, 
self-consciousness can never be fully realized. Man rises above 
the animal and becomes human only through his power of spir- 
itual perception. Man can form the idea of himself as man only 
in and through the sense of his relationship to the Father of 
all spirits. So far from religion being opposed to science, 
science cannot exist at all among beings incapable of religion ” 
(pp. 107-8). 

The discussion throughout evinces much reading and vigor- 
ous thought and is conducted with marked candor and ability. 

The type of thought in this volume is the same as that of 
F. H. Jacobi. Jacobi says: “ We confess that our philosophy 
proceeds from the feelings, objective and pure; it recognizes 
their authority as the highest, and on this authority grounds 
itself as a philosophy of the supersensible. We affirm that the 
faculty of the feeling is the highest in man; that which alone 
distinguishes him from the brutes, not in degree only, but in 
kind. It is one and the same with reason; or, as it may also 
properly be said, that which we call reason and exalt above 
the understanding in its relations merely to nature, comes 
forth to us unique and alone from the feelings.” “As there is a 
sensible intuition through the senses, there is a rational intui- 
tion through the reason. We use rational intuition because 
language bas no other word to express how we know what is 
unattainable by the understanding through sense and is attaina- 
ble in the higher feelings alone.” ‘If a man is not convinced 
by the pure feelings of the Beautiful and the Good, of wonder 
and love, of veneration and awe, that he perceives through 
these a reality existing independently of these, and unattaina- 
ble by the understanding, it is useless to argue with him.” 
( Werke, vol. ii, pp. 61, 59, 60, 76.) 

It is impossible here to discuss at length the great subject 
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opened in this volume or to examine with care its arguments. 
It is evident that somewhere in the direction of this line of 
thought the origin of religious belief and the germ at least of 
the evidence on which it rests must be sought. The religious 
belief will be found to be in the constitution of man so vitally 
identified with the intuitions on which all knowledge rests, 
that if it be invalidated all knowledge is invalidated with it. 
But if the religious belief is rested solely on the feelings, 
whether motive or emotion, it can hardly be regarded as se- 
curely founded. The very argument by which Hume attempts 
to invalidate the immutability of moral distinctions is, that the 
distinction between right and wrong is not grounded in reason, 
but in the feelings. “Take any action allowed to be vicious. 
Examine it in all lights and see if you can find that matter of 
fact or real existence which you call vice. You never can find 
it till you turn your reflection into your own breast and find a 
sentiment of disapprobation, which arises in you towards this 
action. There is a matter of fact; but it is the object of feel- 
ing, not of reason. It lies in yourself, not in the object. Vice 
and virtue, therefore, may be compared to sounds, colors, heat, 
and cold, etc., ete.” (Phil. Works, vol. ii, pp. 230, 231.) In 
respect to this paragraph Hume wrote to Hutcheson, “Is not 
this laid a little too strong? I wish from my heart { could 
avoid concluding that since morality, according to your opin- 
ion as well as mine, is determined merely by sentiment, it re- 
gards only human nature and human life. If morality were 
determined by reason, that is the same to all rational beings ; 
but nothing but experience can assure us that the sentiments 
are the same.” (Burton’s Life and Correspondence of Hume, i, 
119.) So Professor Tyndall admits the existence of the relig- 
ious sentiments, but insists that they be not “ permitted to 
intrude on the region of knowledge.” Even Comte, in his 
later writings, recognizes the religious feeling as belonging to 
man and provides an object for it in the worship of humanity. 
If then no more is accomplished by the Theist than to demon- 
strate that religious belief springs from religious feeling, it is 
precisely what the skepticism of the day admits and also uses 
as proof that religion belongs wholly to the sphere of feeling 
and must not be permitted to intrude into the sphere of know]- 
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edge. It is common even among the vindicators of Theism to 
refer religious belief to a faith-faculty. Some of them do not de- 
fine what they mean by the faith-faculty ; others identify it with 
the feelings ; both of these classes distinguish it from the rea- 
son. The true defence of Theism must be found in the synthe- 
sis of faith with reason ; it will demonstrate that the so-called 
faith-faculty is nothing other than the reason itself. 

It is difficult to conceive of any feeling, motive or emotion, 
pertaining to supersensible reality, unless there is first some in- 
tellectual cognition of the reality. It is true that, in the order 
of thought, sensation precedes perception, although as presented 
in consciousness they are simultaneous. But in sensation the 
outward reality acts directly on the sensorium and by the ex- 
citement of a sensory nerve occasions the intellectual perception 
of the reality. The recognition of ethers transcending the per- 
ception of our grosser senses and the tendency to dynamic con- 
ceptions of matter itself have emboldened adventurous think- 
ers to imagine a spiritual environment as a more refined ether 
and a spiritual sensorium delicate enough to receive impressions 
from it. But we are as yet far from the ability to transform 
this fancy into science. In the absence of such a sensorium we 
have only an analogy of religious belief to sense-perception, not 
an entire resemblance. 

There is a closer analogy to instinct, like that of the new- 
born mammal to suck and of the chick to break the egg-shell 
and to pick up grain. This plainly is an impulse of nature 
(natur-trieb), unguided and apparently unaccompanied by in- 
telligence, arising either from the state of the sensorium at 
birth or the immediate action of its environment on it. And 
yet when any creature, as it is developed to maturity, attains 
intelligence, as is the case with man, he perceives that the in- 
stinct is a correct guide to action and that the environment to 
which it corresponds is a reality. So obvious is this that men 
have been wont to believe that the instinct itself, which is unin- 
telligent in the brute, is the expression of a transcendent in- 
telligence which penetrates nature itself and acts in and through 
it. Human history demonstrates that man is constituted with 
impulses to action in reference to supersensible realities, im- 
pulses arising from his own constitution or from the action of 
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supersensibie realities upon it; these spiritual influences are 
correct guides to action and disclose the reality of the super- 
sensible environment to which they correspond; and thus 
man is constituted susceptible of motives and emotions having 
no significance except as corresponding to supersensible and 
spiritual reality. 

It is not merely in the constitution of man as susceptible of 
motives and emotions that religious belief is rooted, but also in 
his constitution as a rational being. 

There is a closer analogy between religious belief and sense- 
perception than our author has recognized. Our knowledge of 
outward reality is not, as he intimates, an inference from re- 
peated perceptions; for if so, this knowledge would come 
through reflective thought by inference, and thus reflective 
thought would perform by way of inference the impossible feat 
of bringing into our consciousness an element of reality which 
had never been given either by sense-perception, or self-con- 
sciousness, or rational intuition. On the contrary, sense-per- 
ception is itself immediate, unreasoned, self-evident, intuitive 
knowledge. In this respect the religious belief is the same. As 
in the sensation is the immediate perception, so in the primi- 
tive religious feeling is also a primitive religious belief. All 
consciousness is knowledge. If we examine any primitive re- 
ligious feeling we find in it and inseparable from it religious be- 
lief. For example, the feeling of dependence, as defined by 
Mr. Smyth in the definition already quoted, includes not only 
feeling but belief, not only spontaneous, primitive, intuitive 
belief, but belief resulting from reflective thought; the belief 
of our own existence, of our limitation, of our dependence, of 
something not ourselves, of the world and its finiteness, of 
something transcending ourselves and the finite-world, and of 
our dependence on that transcendent something. The primi- 
tive religious beliefs are rocted in the constitution of man not 
less than the primitive feelings. 

It should be noticed, further, that in the act of perceiving 
outward reality, man knows himself as the percipient. This is 
not so much two intellectual acts, as one act disclosing two 
realities. But whoever enters the sphere of knowledge thus 
opened in self-consciousness, finds in it rationality and free- 
dom, the moral, the religious, and the divine. Thus in the act 
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in which all knowledge originates are opened the two great 
spheres of human thought, the sensible and the super-sensible, 
matter and spirit, nature and the supernatural. So obvious is 
this, that Comte and the positivists deny that self-consciousness 
is a source of knowledge and thus attempt to shut this door at 
the entrance of human intelligence, which opens to the knowl- 
edge of the supernatural and the divine. They act sagaciously. 
For it is only as this door is shut that religion and its legiti- 
mate object can be shut out from human thought and inquiry. 
And because this door cannot be shut, it is impossible that 
human thought should ever be swallowed up in Material- 
istic Monism. 

It is true that religious knowledge originates in spontaneous, 
unreasoned, self-evident, intuitive beliefs. But the same is 
true of all knowledge. Our knowledge of the outward world 
and of our own existence is equally spontaneous, unreasoned, 
self-evident, and intuitive belief. 

It is true that religious knowledge rests on rational intui- 
tions. But these rational intuitions are not innate ideas; they 
are not present in consciousness as formulated principles at 
birth. Dugald Stewart calls them “constituent elements of 
reason.” Hamilton calls them “primary elements of reason.” 
And these are appropriate designations. They are elements in 
the rational constitution of man. Man is so constituted that, 
when normally developed, he finds his thinking and acting reg- 
ulated by these principles. Even when these principles come 
to regulate man’s thinking and to condition his experience, 
they may not be recognized, nor formulated as propositions. 
A savage never said nor thought that two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space; but he would not attempt to inclose a space with 
two straight rails. The intuitions are practically operative long 
before they are recognized and formulated. They may be im- 
bedded in feeling and operative in instinct before they are even 
recognized in thought or formulated in words. Wordsworth’s 
“Tntimations of Immortality from recollections of Childhood ” 
is the recognition of what is reason in the man existing im- 
bedded in impulse and emotion in the child; the early and 
undefined intuitions of childhood existing as recognized and 
defined principles of feeling and action in the man. 

Nor does it discredit religious knowledge, that it rests on 
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these intuitions. In this it only has the characteristic common 
to all knowledge, that it rests on the constituent elements of 
reason. All correct thinking acknowledges their truth and is 
regulated by them. Even physical science, whether it ac- 
knowledges or denies them, rests on them as really as does 
religious knowledge. The laws of gravitation and of the cor- 
relation of force rest on and declare the principle of causality. 
All induction is founded on a rational intuition transcending 
all observation and experience. Mathematics is a rational 
science resting on the intuitions of reason. 

Thus if religious knowledge begins with spontaneous belief, 
the same is true of all knowledge. If religious knowledge rests 
on intuitions of reason, the same is true of all knowledge, not 
excepting physidal science. “Orede ut intelligas” is no more 
pertinent to religious knowledge than to any other; for it is 
true of all reflective knowledge that it begins in spontaneous 
belief and rests on self-evident intuitions of reason. And there 
is no more real occasion for recognizing a faith-faculty different 
from the reason, as the source of religious knowledge, than 
there is for recognizing a similar faith-faculty as the source of 
other knowledge. 

We welcome the volume before us as a valuable contribution 
to that type of thought in the vindication of theism which is 
specially demanded at the present time, and which, while it 
will not displace other arguments, will give to them a new 
significance and power. We conclude with the words of the 
author: “God in the moral life and history of the world is a 
present and ever-living power. In and through our moral 
experience we actually have working in us that which is good, 
the influence of the spirit of God; as the plant in its growth 
has the sun. The light is in the color of the leaf, the warmth 
in the ripeness of the fruit. Were blossoms or fruit to become 
conscious, they would have, at least, some feeling of the dwell- 
ing in them of the sunshine. We who are self-conscious do 
feel the presence of the good above us in the growth of the 
good within us. As the fruit is not only of the earth, but also 
of the sky—both soil and sunshine transformed in it and made 
a new creation—so we are not only of the earth, earthy, but 
also of heaven, heavenly; in our best, ripest, sweetest selves, 
treasuring up influences from above.” (pp. 138, 189.) 
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BEForE the date for the publication of these pages, one year 
of President Hayes’s administration will have been nearly com- 
pleted. Nothing is likely to occur between the day on which 
we write and our day of publication, that will materially affect 
our judgment concerning the aims and the methods of the 
President, or concerning the relation of parties to public 
questions. 

We need not recite the story of the method in which the 
doubtful result of the national election in 1876 was ascertained 
and declared in Congress. It is enough that the facts to which 
we refer are well known and remembered. There was an 
honest difference of opinion concerning the electoral colleges 
in two of the Southern States, the claim against the electoral 
college in one of the Pacific States being too evidently dishon- 
est to be mentioned save as a disgrace to the party and the can- 
didate in whose interest it was set up. That difference of opin- 
ion created a doubt which of the two candidates for the office 
of President had been elected according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Men of one party were generally of one opinion ; 
while men of the other party as generally held the other 
opinion. In some countries—perhaps in any other country— 
such a conflict on such a question would have caused a civil war. 
Never, perhaps, was the character of our people, and of their 
national government, subjected to a severer test. It may be 
that our recent experience of what civil war is made us, as a 
nation, wiser than we should otherwise have been. An Act of 
Congress, carried by votes from both parties, and opposed by 
votes from both, created a special tribunal to determine judi- 
cially the questions concerning the disputed certificates; and 
by the decisions of that tribunal the dispute was ended. Of 
course the defeated party was the disappointed party. The 
successful party, on the other hand, was not disappointed. It 
had expected success and had obtained it, just as the other party 
had expected success and had not obtained it. The citizen 
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whose election to the office of President had been certified and 
declared in strict accordance with the Constitution, was inaugu- 
rated without disturbance or remonstrance. Had his election 
been declared by the President of the Senate in the presence of 
the two houses of Congress, without a previous decision of dis- 
puted questions by a body of learned judges, there might have 
been some not unreasonable complaining by the disappointed 
party. But the wise and patriotic agreement beforehand to ac- 
cept such decision of doubtful points (doubtful because con- 
tested) as should be made by a judicial body constituted for that 
purpose has been, for the most part, honorably kept; and the 
people of all parties, and in ail parts of the country, have 
acquiesced in the result with hardly a murmur of dissent. 

Yet there is a faint murmur from some quarters. Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams cannot quite suppress his sad thought that Mr. 
Hayes is President only. by successful fraud. Mr. Samuel J. 
Tilden also has been heard from. He seems to think himself 
President de jure though another man is President de /acto ; 
and while he is above complaining on his own account, he is 
very sorry for the disappointment of the people, and thinks it 
good taste and good policy on his part to complain that the 
United States have been defrauded of the privilege of having 
him for President, and to suggest that a proper resentment of 
the wrong can be expressed by voting for him at the next elec- 
tion. The people, however, seem to feel less for themselves 
than he feels for them. They accept the situation, and are 
sufficiently resigned to be comfortable. 

President Hayes came into office with three pledges to be 
redeemed. He was bound (1) to make a new effort for the 
complete pacification of the Southern States, (2) to attempt the 
long demanded reformation of the civil service, and (8) to in- 
sist on “the discharge of all just obligations to the public 
creditors,” and on “ the redemption of the United States notes 
in coin at the earliest practicable period.” Such were the 
promises in the platform of the convention that nominated him 
as their candidate. The promises were accepted and made 
more definite in his letter accepting the nomination. They 
were renewed in his inaugural speech. We have now to in- 
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quire in what manner and to what extent the administration 
has performed or attempted to perform those promises. 
I. How to deal with the States that had been reconquered 
from the enemies of the Union was the problem which, in 
1865, confronted the government and the people of the United 
States. It was the most difficult problem ever presented to 
American statesmanship since the organization of the national 
government. Eleven of the States had been ravaged by four 
years of war, and the cessation of hostilities had left them 
without any legitimate government save that of the conquering 
power. In those States, the freedmen, emancipated by the war, 
were not the least perplexing element of the problem. The 
power which, in the prosecution of the war and by the right of 
conquest, had made them free, was bound to protect them in 
their freedom till the time at which they might reasonably be 
expected to protect themselves. By a distinction not only of 
race but of complexion—‘“ the color jine”—those freedmen 
were separated from the people by whom they had formerly 
been held in slavery, and who, retaining all their pride of race 
and former position, were by no means prepared to invest them 
with political rights or to regard them as anything else than an 
inferior class, fit only for subordination and service. While 
.the reconstruction of government in the recovered States was 
thus embarrassed by the weakness and dependence of one race, 
and the necessity of its being protected for a while by the 
power that had given it freedom, another difficulty was to be 
encountered in the prejudices and antipathies of the other race ; 
in its sense of defeat and loss; in the fact that the defeated 
people with their memory of “the lost cause” were much more 
numerous than the freed people, and, in eight States of the 
eleven, a great majority; and in the still more perplexing fact 
that in every State of the eleven, all who had any knowledge 
of political affairs or any competency for the higher trusts of 
government were to be found not among those who had been 
the enslaved but among those who had been the enslavers. 

It is not our purpose to censure the method which was 
adopted for the reconstruction of State governments in the 
recovered States. We may frankly admit that any other 
method would have been, in its progress and sequel, far less 
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satisfactory than that has been. An attempt, through a series 
of years, to govern those States as conquered provinces, by 
military prefects or proconsuls—though it might have been 
justified by the law of nations—would have been contrary to 
the traditions and the genius of our political system, and would 
have made those States in their relation to the Union what 
Ireland has been to Great Britain, or Poland to the Russian 
power. A very different course was taken. In each of those 
States the people loyal to the Union were to meet by their del- 
egates, and through the forms of a constitutional convention 
were to establish a State government for themselves. But in 
order to the rehabilitation of those States and their return to 
their functions as members of the Union, certain amendments 
—some of them reaching farther than an ordinary politician’s 
range of vision—were incorporated into the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It was not enough to prohibit the reéstablishment of 
slavery. There seemed to be—there was—a necessity for 
some provision securing to the black man political equality 
with the white man; and it was assumed that the right of 
voting in elections would enable the freedmen to protect them- 
selves. Therefore, the power of limiting the suffrage was 
virtually taken away from the States, and the right of all men, 
without distinction of “race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” to participate in elections was established.* The 
recovered States were reconstructed by the votes of the freed- 
men, whose political teachers and leaders were, very naturally, 
not their old masters, but the men—mostly strangers from 
other States—who were identified by them with the power 
that had made them free. Conventions were held, constitu- 
tions were drawn up and ratified, legislatures and governors 
were elected, and the machinery of the new governments was 
set in motion, while the military power of the victorious Union 
was keeping the peace, while the white people in great num- 
bers stood aloof—partly because of their disgust with the new 

* The Fourteenth Amendment ordains, in effect, that if any State shall attempt 
to.defend itself against the political corruption which comes from hordes of 
electors too ignorant to read the ballots which they cast at the dictation of their 
demagogues, “the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the pro- 


portion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age.” 
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order of things, and partly because the disabilities consequent 
on their having been belligerent enemies of the United States 
had not been removed. In those days there was a “solid 
South” for the Republican party both in Congress and in the 
election of President. But it was not long before one recon- 
structed State, and then another and another, lapsed to the 
Democratic party, the white people beginning to accept the 
new order of things and to take into their own hands the gov- 
ernment of States in which they were the majority. Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and other such States, 
emerged from the condition into which their own folly had 
brought them; the colored minorities ceased to govern, and in 
every instance the condition of the State was the better for the 
change. In the great State of Mississippi, the colored popula- 
tion outnumbers the white by 138,000; but in that State, also, 
while the administration of President Grant was in power, and 
while the Republican .party held its ascendancy in both houses 
of Congress, the white minority—partly, no doubt, by fraud— 
largely, no doubt, by intimidation and violence—obtained 
control of the government. Nor was there, in the Constitution 
of the United States, with all the Amendments, any remedy 
for the significant fact. 

When President Hayes entered on the duties of his office, 
the first and most urgent of the questions that confronted him 
was the Southern question. There were two States, Louisiana 
and South Carolina, in which negro government had not been 
superseded, either quietly or by methods known as “the 
Mississippi plan.” In Louisiana, the colored population, 
though plantation laborers were as degraded there as else- 
where, included more of wealth and education (presumably 
more of capacity for the functions of a State government) than 
could be found in the colored population of any other State; 
and it was by the census of 1870 a little more numerous than 
the white people. In South Carolina, the entire population 
being 705,606, the colored people were 126,147 more than half. 
In each of those two States, there were two pretenders to the 
office of governor, and two organized bodies pretending to leg- 
islative power; and each of those four governors was claim- 
ing recognition for himself and his legislature. In each State 
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one of the contesting governors was professedly, and we may 
add confessedly able to administer the government, and to 
maintain civil order, without intervention from abroad, while 
the other was helpless and defenseless, save as he was guarded 
by a detachment from the army of the United States. One 
asked for nothing but that the State should be left to its own 
capability of self-government; the other asked for more troops 
that the State might be governed, a little while longer, in the 
way in which it had suffered eleven years of such misgovern- 
ment as can be paralleled by nothing in this country, save the 
Hiberno-democratic misgovernment of the city of New York. 

What then should the President do? He was pledged to a 
policy of pacification. Eleven years of experiment had proved 
that military intervention to set up and sustain State govern- 
ments which could not maintain themselves, was not and could 
not be made the policy of pacification which he had promised 
to attempt. Military intervention for that purpose, instead of 
pacifying or conciliating those States, had wrought continued 
irritation and inflammation. Instead of bringing peace to the 
freedmen and security to their homes, it had been a provoca- 
tion to greater outrages against them. The great and wealthy 
States in which their lot was cast had been impoverished 
almost to bankruptey by men who, as their representatives, 
plundered the commonwealth, and they were hated for the 
wrongs which had been perpetrated in their name. It was im- 
possible for them to prosper save in the prosperity of the States 
into which, by their emancipation and enfranchisement, they 
had been incorporated ; and experiment had proved that, bad as 
government by amnestied and not very penitent enemies might 
be, a negro government managed by adventurers, and upheld 
only by Federal bayonets, was at the best no better. In medi- 
cal phrase, the disease had arrived at a crisis which required 
heroic treatment. The pretense of a self-governed State which, 
after so long an experiment, could collect no taxes, could ad- 
minister no justice, could not stand twenty-four hours, unless 
sustained by military power from without, was a sham that 
could be safely tolerated no longer. It contradicted, and would 
subvert, the fundamental idea of our Union—a Union not of 
provinces but of Srares. It had too many elements of tragedy 
to be called a farce. 
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Not hastily, but deliberately and with careful foresight, the 
President determined on his policy of pacification. Briefly it 
is this: Every State in this Union must be self-governed or 
not governed at all; and a government not sustained by the 
intelligence and physical force of the State itself, but imposed 
upon that State by a continued military intervention from with- 
out, is not self-government. The Union guarantees to each of 
its members not the sanctity of the ballot-box, nor security 
against fraud in elections, the intimidation or bribery of voters, 
nor election by universal suffrage, but only “a republican form 
of government.” It must protect each State against invasion, 
whether from other nations or from other States, and (under 
certain conditions) against domestic violence. It can interfere 
against domestic violence in a State, only on application from 
the government of that State. The President being called upon 
to decide between two organizations in South Carolina, and 
also between two in Louisiana, which of them should be pro- 
tected against domestic violence, determined that it was not his 
business to count the votes, nor to inquire which organization 
represents the Republican party, but only to ascertain which 
represents the principle that a State in this Union must be self- 
governed and not governed by continued military intervention 
from without. Having ascertained that the State, if left to its 
self-government, needed no protection against domestic vio- 
lence, and asked for none, he acted accordingly. What came 
to pass in the negro State of Mississippi under the administra- 
tion of President Grant, has come to pass in two other negro 
States under the administration of President Hayes. The pol- 
icy is justified by its results thus far. In respect to the inter- 
nal pacification of those States, we hear no murmur of intima- 
tion that new disturbances have arisen; nor does it appear that 
the freedmen are more subject to outrage, or have less security 
for any of their rights, in 1877 than in 1876. In respect to 
conciliation and the growth of amicable feeling between the 
defeated South and the victorious Union, no greater success 
could have been hoped for. 

II. A reformation in the method of appointments to office 
has been demanded ever since it became a principle of party 
politics that all offices in the gift of the national government 
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are “spoils” to be divided among the “victors.” From the 
days of Jackson and Van Buren, when the doctrine was pro- 
claimed that not only the great offices of government but all 
the offices of civil service are lawful plunder and are to be dis- 
tributed among the rank and file of the party successful in a 
national election, that principle has been uniformly maintained 
by the victors, and often protested against by the vanquished. 
The demand for reformation in this respect has become distinct 
and loud, and has found a place in party platforms. On the 
15th of June, 1876, the national convention of the Republican 
party put into its “declaration of principles,” among other good 
things and some foolish things, a well considered and well 
phrased statement which we transcribe as a reminder of what 
it was thought wise to promise before the election. 

“Under the Constitution, the President and heads of departments are to make 
nominations for office; the Senate is to advise and consent to appointments; and 
the House of Representatives is to accuse and prosecute faithless officers. The 
best interest of the public service demands that these distinctions be respected; 
that Senators and Representatives who may be judges and accusers, should not 
dictate appointments to office. The invariable rule in appointments should have 
reference to the honesty, fidelity and capacity of the appointees, giving to the 
party in power those places where harmony and vigor of administration require 
its policy to be represented, but permitting all others to be filled by persons 
selected with sole reference to the efficiency of the public service, and the right of 
all citizens to share in the honor of rendering faithful service to the country.” 

With such a profession of its faith in regard to the reforma- 
tion of the civil service, the Republican party nominated Ruth- 

,erford B. Hayes as its candidate for the office of President. To 
that profession of faith the candidate assented ; and in his let- 
ter of acceptance he gave great prominence to the abuses com- 
plained of and to the method of reformation. He said such 
things as these : 

“ More than forty years ago, a system of making appointments grew up, based 
on the principle that ‘td the victors belong the spoils.’ * * All parties, in 
practice, have adopted this system. It has been essentially modified since its 
first introduction. It has not however been improved. At first, the President, 
either directly or through the heads of departments, made all the appointments, 
but gradually the appointing power, in many cases, passed into the control of 
members of Congress. The offices, in these cases, have become not merely re- 
wards for party services, but rewards for services to party leaders. * * * The 
reform should be thorough, radical, and complete. We should return to the prin- 
ciples and practice of the founders of the government—supplying by legislation 
when needed that which was formerly the established custom. They neither ex- 
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pected nor desired from the public officers any partizan service. They meant that 
the officer should be secure in his tenure of office so long as his personal charac- 
ter remained untarnished, and the performance of his duties satisfactory. If 
elected, I shall conduct the administration upon these principles; and all consti- 
tutional powers vested in the Executive will be employed to establish this re- 
form.” 

Intelligent men who voted for the Republican candidate did 
so not without good reason to believe that he was one of those 
men who mean what they say and perform what they promise. 
That candidate could not have been elected without the votes 
which were given in consideration of the professions and prom- 
ises which we have transcribed from the platform and the let- 
ter of acceptance. Yet the endeavors of the President in be- 
half of the promised reformation have provoked the Republi- 
can politicians—as might have been expected—to indignation 
and enmity. He finds himself embarrassed by the persistency 
with which many who ought to stand by him, prefer the old 
methods. Republican Senators who thought that the “ declara- 
tion of principles” was nothing more than bait to catch votes, 
and that the promises made by the candidate were only an irre- 
deemable currency, are shocked to find that “civil service re- 
form” means something. Their anxious inquiry is, “ How are 
we to get on if our patronage is taken from us? How are we 
to control our State politics—primary meetings, district con- 
ventions, State conventions, legislatures—unless the appoint- 
ments to office are at our disposal?” It has become evident 
that if Mr. Conkling or Mr. Blaine had been nominated by the 
Republican party, and being nominated could have been 
elected, all promises of civil service reform would have been 
treated as “glittering generalities,” of less significance than the 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbals” of a brass band at a 
political gathering. 

This attempt to reform the system of appointments is to be 
the chief embarrassment of the present administration. Presi- 
dent Grant made an honest beginning in the same direction ; 
but even his world-famous “ obstinacy” could not “ fight it out 
on that line.” The politicians soon taught him that his consti- 
tutional right to nominate was very much like the ecclesiasti- 
cal right of the dean and chapter in an English cathedral to 
elect a bishop—a right which he must not dare to exercise in 
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any given case without a congé d’élire from the Senator or Rep- 
resentative to whom, by party usage, the appointment in that 
case belongs. President Hayes understands the politicians, as 
his predecessor did not at first; and he does not look forward 
to a reélection as his predecessor did. We dare say that he 
expected what has come to pass. The professional politicians 
of his party—the trading office-mongers in the Senate, in the 
House of Representatives, in the custom-houses and post-offices, 
and in the party journals, are against him; but we believe that 
the multitudes of thinking men who, without demanding or 
expecting offices for themselves, have been voting with the Re- 
publican party ever since. the Kansas infamy, will stand by 
him. Doubtless he has erred in some of his appointments. In 
one signal instance, <he error was corrected before the appointee 
had arrived at his destination. His policy in this respect has 
been, and will be shamelessly misrepresented. Necessarily, the 
progress of the attempted reformation will be slow, and the 
ultimate success of it depends not merely on the steadfast wis- 
dom of the President and the heads of departments, but rather 
on the intelligent purpose of the people. Will the people stand 
by the President in this conflict with the politicians? Will 
they, instead of depending on postmasters and other civil ser- 
vants of the nation on one side, and the expectants of offices on 
the other side, to appoint and manage party conventions, take 
their local and State politics into their own hands? 

IIL. More important than the question of the civil service, 
and more urgent, is the financial question. Shall the nation 
pay its debts honestly, or shall it in one way or another swin- 
dle its creditors? Two distinct yet related efforts to break the 
plighted faith of the United States, to defraud all public cred- 
itors, to impair the public credit at home and abroad, and to 
disgrace the good name of the American people,—are pe >ding 
in Congress. We do not propose to discuss, in this article, 
either the proposed repeal of the law fixing a day on which the 
long dishonored treasury notes that have been made a substi- 
tute for money shall begin to be paid,—or the proposal to 
demonetize our gold coins and suppress their circulation by 
enacting that 93 cents’ worth of silver shall be equal in the pay- 
ment of all debts public and private, to a dollar’s worth of gold. 
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The diminished time, henceforth, between our days of publica- 
tion, will enable us to participate in the discussion of these 
measures before the discussion of them will have been closed 
in Congress—long, long before either of them will have received 
the validating signature of the honest and brave gentleman 
who sits in the place of Lincoln, or will have been enacted by 
the majorities necessary to overcome his veto. 

Parties and party schemes are sometimes superseded by an 
uprising of the people. Through a series of years, questions 
growing out of the existence of negro slavery—questions 
raised by the slave-breeding and slave-trading interest which 
then called itself “the South,” and which was ever renewing its 
demands for national recognition of slavery, for new territory 
to be peopled with slaves, for more exasperating methods of 
arresting in free States fugitives from slavery—were the terror 
of parties and especially of the Whig party. In those days we 
heard a cry, “The union of the Whigs for sake of the Union.” 
The political manager was “the artful dodger.” A platform 
evading instead of meeting squarely the great question about 
slavery—a resolution seeming to mean something in one part 
of the country and nothing in another, or something before 
election and nothing after—some legislative compromise pre- 
tending to settle but only postponing the tremendous issue that 
could not be settled but by a final victory of the right, or by 
the victory of the god of this world over God in heaven—was 
applauded as political wisdom. Meanwhile the moral sense of 
the people was waking up, and the shame and sin of complic- 
ity with the oppression of the poor was beginning to tingle in 
the veins of thoughtful and patriotic men everywhere. At last 
the crisis came. Evasion was impossible in the presence of a 
demand that the barbarous code of negro slavery should be 
law in all the territories governed by the Union. Then it was 
that the old and honored Whig party went down, never to be 
revived; and a new party arose to save the nation from that 
impending infamy. The organization and name of the old 
Democratic party remained; but thousands of patriotic men 
who had been called by that name renounced their party and 
gave their votes to the great cause of freedom in the territories. 
Gentlemen politicians, we are bold to tell you that what you 
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call the financial question is a moral question, and that the peo- 
ple are beginning so to regard it. Take notice that some mem- 
bers of Congress elected as Democrats are voting for national 
honesty, while others elected as Republicans are voting for 
national fraud. Take notice that the sermons on Thanksgiving 
day, by all sorts of preachers, were alive with this question. 
Take notice that not Puritan ministers only, with their old- 
time habit of touching on public affairs, but Episcopalian rec- 
tors of city parishes are preaching the duty of paying honest 
debts with honest money. Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times? Do you not see that, before the next adjournment of 
Congress, the two parties in the United States, by whatever 
names they may be called, will be, on the one hand, a party 
insisting on the fulfillment of national promises and the pay- 
ment of honest debts with honest money, and on the other 
hand a party insisting on one form or another of national dis- 
honesty. ; 

P. S.—The foregoing pages were in type before the publica- 
tion of the President’s annual message. We may be allowed 
to express our gratification at finding our views of what the 
President has done and our suggestions of what he is yet to de 
confirmed by the statements of that lucid and dignified state- 
paper. The calm resoluteness of the President’s purpose to 
perform his promises is significant of what is coming. 
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Articte [IX.—SCIENCE AND POETRY. 


On Poetical Interpretation of Nature; by J. C. SHarrp, LL.D., 
Principal of the United College of St. Salvador and St. 
Leonard, St. Andrews. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
1877. 279 pp. 


To those who read the little book on “ Religion and Culture” 
which Principal Shairp issued some years since, this volume 
on “Poetical Interpretation of Nature” will promise some- 
thing. But most readers will be disappointed in its contents. 
Some interesting questions it treats and leaves partially an- 
swered but many of its utterances even in the elaborated por- 
tions are vagne. Poetry seems in certain passages to be made 
coincident with an expression of joy. “The expression of that 
thrill, that glow is Poetry” p. 25. “Poetry,” quoting from 
Coleridge, our author says, “is the blossom and fragrancy of all 
human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language, or” adds our author, “it is the fine wine served at 
the banquet of human life,” which certainly does not add clear- 
ness to Coleridge’s definition. Having spoken of the joy of 
the mathematician when “ recognizing the agreement between 
mathematical formule,” and having created a poet of the math- 
ematician who could adequately express his joy he proceeds, 
“hence what is true of mathematical is still more true of other 
forms of truth. Whenever a soul comes into vivid contact 
with it, there springs up that emotion which is the essence of 
Poetry.” There are nearly twenty pages of this discussion on 
emotion as the essence of Poetry, in the first chapter, and then 
a movement is made toward the true doctrine of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge by the statement, ‘Even if the potential poet 
may be silent, the actual poet must add the power of embodying 
his emotion in melodious words ;” which means, we suppose, 
that the poet is an artist. But on p. 48, we get another install- 
ment of the first doctrine. A Westmoreland dalesman walk- 
ing with Wordsworth by the side of a brook said, “I like to 
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hear the sound of a beck.” Principal Shairp notes that “his 
liking to hear the sound of a beck was a proof that the out- 
ward sound had ceased to be a mere commonplace to him, and 
passing inward, had awakened an imaginative echo, which is 
the birth of poetry.” 

The interesting questions in the book have reference to the 
relations between “Science and Poetry,” and in these parts too 
the vague treatment of the author is disappointing. That poetry 
is in a sense the handmaid of the supernatural, will probably 
be accepted by the readers of this journal. And as religious 
dogmas have been the object of such vehement attack from 
some men of science, poetry too will soon or late have its ac- 
count to settle with the analysts. It has not yet been asserted 
by Darwin or his school, we believe, that the lower animals 
have different schools of poetry, though it would be easy for 
them to claim, on Principal Shairp’s doctrine, that the birds are 
not only “potential poets,” but even “actual poets,” when their 
songs are the “natural expression of strong emotion.” And a 
recent writer goes so far as to say that the feelings of animals 
“may be considered as on a par with the sense of the super- 
natural, which primitive man first acquired from the inexplica- 
ble or awful phenomena of Nature, and which may or may 
not be regarded as the beginning of religion.” If the animals 
are proved to be religious, it will not be difficult to prove them 
poetic. 

One of the questions touched in this little book is, “ Will 
Science put out Poetry?” 

This question is answered in the negative, and it is claimed 
that “Poetry can meditate [mediate?] between the warm 
household feelings and the cold, remote acquisition of knowl- 
edge,” and Mr. Stopford Brooke is quoted with approbation, 
who has said that “if on the scientific insight of Faraday 
could be engrafted the poetic genius of Byron the result would 
be a poem for which the world waits.” Exactly what world is 
waiting for this poem, it would be difficult to say, unless it be 
Mr. Brooke himself. There may be a few “advanced” think- 
ers who believe that Poetry is to be henceforth less the hand- 
maid of the supernatural than in the past, or is even to form a 
close alliance with Science. But the scientific world is too busy 
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with investigations to be waiting for this poem, and the liter- 
ary world is busy too, still turning back with delight to study 
the old poems of Homer, Sophocles, and Aischylus, or the more 
modern ones of Dante, Shakspeare, and Geethe. 

Principal Shairp makes a good point, when he calls attention 
to the fact that the poet’s audience, the world that waits for 
the scientific poem, “ must move with ease along the pathways 
which Science has opened,” p. 61, but p. 59, he talks of Poet- 
ry’s “using her own peculiar powers to familiarize men’s 
thoughts with the new regions which Science has won for 
them,” a very different and false doctrine. When “the world 
waits” for a scientific poem, it will know vastly more about 
science than it now knows. Possibly, however, Mr. Brooke 
does not mean exactly what he says, for he adds, “to write on 
the universal ideas of Science through the emotions which 
they excite, will be part of the work of future poets of Nature.” 
Will it then need “ the scientific insight of Faraday” “ to write 
on the universal ideas of science?” Poetry does deal with uni- 
versal ideas, the ideas of beauty, moral excellence, and fate, 
and free will, and arranges its pictures and details with refer- 
ence to these universal ideas. It may take universal ideas 
from Science, such as development, if that must be called a 
purely scientific idea, but we are not to expect that the scien- 
tific discoverer will stop to put such ideas into verse, when he 
first discovers then—form will enter too little into his thought 
in the moment of discovery. Even if he should put his dis- 
coveries into a poetic form, the world would not understand 
him, for Poetry in perfection, Principal Shairp rightly tells us 
belongs with melody, is an utterance of song, and song cannot 
be made the vehicle of scientific precision. Furthermore as 
the man of imagination, the poet, easily seizes these universal 
ideas after they have been promulgated, tested, and accepted, 
why wait for “the poetic genius of Byron to be engrafted on 
the scientific insight of Faraday?” Why not continue the 
division of labor that has hitherto been so useful, and let the 
scientific explorer search into minute details and subtle forces, 
and the poet, devoting all his time to poetry, sing as perfectly 
as he will of nature’s forms, secrets, and principles, as they 
affect human life, character, and destiny? For however much 
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Science may yet influence Poetry, it is certain that in poetry 
it will be subordinate to Poetry, that the main lines of poetic 
power will remain what they have been, that to humanity, its 
thought and feeling, its standard of beauty and character and 
greatness must be the final reference. 

That there is place for the use of the imagination by men of 
science, as Tyndall claims, nobody can deny. All will agree 
with him that, “ Newton’s passage from a falling apple to a 
falling moon was at the outset a leap of the imagination.” 
That the future poet will accept the established doctrines of 
science, if he be sensible and well educated, and, if he comes 
to speak of them incidentally, will speak reverently is also 
certain. He will not hold on to the Ptolemaic system after 
the Copernican is generally accepted, or speak of elements in 
the planets of our solar system as utterly different from those 
of our earth, after spectral analysis has proved the materials to 
be identical. But for the poet (and here is a difference between 
him and the scientific man that we believe will not be over- 
come) the amazing distances revealed by astronomical investi- 
stigation, the majestic certainties of universal law, or the 
establishment of an indefinite antiquity for man, cannot dwarf 
or obscure the fact of free will, of independent personality. 
Obscure, we say, for the poet, for poets as a class, not for 
every poet. Now and then there will arise one who, steeped in 
the blue vapors of pessimism and resolving character into 
pulsations of ultimate atoms, will sing the disheartening wail 
of a perishing humanity. In this spirit a recent writer in the 
Contemporary Review addresses our very remote progenitors : 
“Wild, human scarecrows, on our bleak, northern shores, we 
are no undutiful sons; we acknowledge our kinship; and in 
your craving for an unattainable oyster we recognize our own 
passion for the ideal; and in your torpid sullenness, when only 
shells were found, our own keener welt-schmerz and philosophies 
of despair.” But even the mournfulness or absurdity of such 
cadences will itself attest the paramount importance of man 
and add new evidence that man as man, as ‘supernatural, 
must be the central thought of all noble Poetry. Does not 
George Eliot (whatever her beliefs may be) so exalt character 
in her stories as to make a wide, if not impassable chasm, 
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between personality and moiecular movement? If it be 
claimed that this is done for the sake of the stupid public, 
where is the proof that even the most enlightened part 
of this stupid public, the foremost people of culture and 
science, would in works of imagination have this chasm 
bridged over? That the tendency is still to maintain the dis- 
tinction is plain from the modern English poem which is most 
scientific and has the most friends among the cultured readers 
of to-day. That poem is certainly “In Memoriam,” and the 
supernatural character of man holds all the mentioned facts of 
science and the doubts of philosophy in subordinated unity. 
Principal Shairp well says that here Tennyson “ has finely 
inwrought new (?) truths of science into the texture of yearn- 
ing affection and spiritual meditation.” It is a good omen for 
the future of English poetry at least that its most scientific 
modern poem is also most thoroughly Christian. This poem 
shows too how general the ideas introduced from the realm of 
science must be, and we think it also shows how unnecessary 
it is for the world to wait for “the poetical genius of Byron to 
be engrafted on the scientific insight of Faraday.” 

There are limits to the possible influence of Science in the 
way of elevating Poetry. All languages are not equally adapted 
for Poetry, and the verdict has long since been rendered that 
thé modern tongues as a vehicle of expression are inferior to 
the ancient Greek. To the poetry in that language the poets 
go for their lessons in rhythmic form and exact simplicity, and 
Swinburne is an example of how wonderfully the influence of 
Greek may be made to tell on English rhythm. Tennyson too 
shows this influence, and of foreign poets Goethe, and Runeberg, 
the noble Finnish poet who wrote in Swedish and died last 
May. But he who devotes his time to scientific investigation 
cannot at the same time acquire the Greek polish by diligent 
study of the true models of form. But there has been a poet 
who united no mean scientific insight (possibly not that of a 
Faraday) with a poetical genius equal at least to that of Byron. 
Goethe made discoveries in botany and anatomy. Every line 
of physical investigation interested him and every object of 
beauty fascinated him. His poems should show us what Sci- 
ence can do for Poetry, for he, though living in ‘the last 
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belonged in this century, was bone of the bone of this investi- 
gating age and flesh of its flesh. We read his Iphegenia, his 
Tasso, and his Faust, and as we go through his poems and dis- 
cern their treatment of nature, we do not note any great scien- 
tific modification. There are sometimes traces of his studies. 
His greatest work does not teach science, but the poems which 
have commanded the greatest admiration of men (never more 
than now) and seem likely to command it in every age are in- 
deed of nature, but are the lyrical airy nothings that give to a 
mood, to an incident, to an emotion, not to a scientific truth, 
embodiment and an immortal freshness. 

But no passage with reference to nature in all of Goethe 
surpasses for finish and beauty a few lines from Euphrosyne, a 
lament over the death of a young actress whom he had trained. 
It is the old story of law in nature, but no law with respect to 
death’s strokes, and yet no one can read it without being pro- 
foundly moved. 

Ach, Natur, wie sicher und gross in allem erscheinst du! 
Himmel und Erde befolgt ewiges, festes Gesetz; 

Jahre folgen auf Jahre, dem Friihlinge reichet der Sommer 

Und dem reichlichen Herbst trauiich der Winter die Hand. 
Felsen stehen gegriindet, es stiirzt sich das ewige Wasser 

Aus der bewélkten Kluft schiumend und brausend hinab. 
Fichten griinen so fort und selbst die entlaubten Gebiische 
Hegen, im Winter schon, heimliche Knospen am Zweig. 

Alles ensteht und vergeht nach Gesetz; doch iiber des Menschen 
Leben, den késtlichen Schatz, herrschet ein schwankendes Loos. 
Nicht dem bliihenden nickt der willig scheidende Vater 

Seinem trefflichen Sohn, freundlich vom Rande der Gruft; 
Nicht der Jiingere schliesst dem Aelteren immer das Auge, 

Das sich willig gesenkt kraftig dem Schwacheren zu. 

Oefter, ach! verkehrt das Geschick die Ordnung der Tage ; 
Hiilflos klaget ein Greis Kinder und Enkel umsonst, 


Steht, ein beschddigter Stamm, dem rings zerschmetterte Zweige 
Um die Seiten umher strémende Schlossen gestreckt. 


Here in spite of the want of adaptation in the German 
tongue to the elegiac metre, the lament is masterly, but not 
strictly scientific. It calls human life “the precious treasure,” 
and makes a sharp distinction between rocks, and water, and 
trees on the one hand, and finer man upon the other. Panthe- 
istic Goethe was and as such is the favorite of the extreme 
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scientists, but his poetry is no exception to the general doc- 
trine that Poetry must keep man and his destiny upon the 
throne. Goethe’s treatment of “ nature” in poetry was not sci- 
entific either in the sense of belittling mau or teaching science, 
and it is not a promise for such scientific poetry that so pro- 
found a thinker on both art and science kept the two provinces 
so widely apart. 

Even in those poems by Goethe, which are more scientific, 
like the.“ Metamorphosis of Plants” and the “ Metamorphosis 
of Animals,” the parts that receive admiration from lovers of 
science, if they are lovers of Poetry too, are not the scientific 
statements, but the passages where the doctrine is made to have 
some application to human life and thought.* Certainly natu- 
ral Science will not essentially change the nature of Poetry. 
Something like this Principal Shairp means, we think, to say 
in the chapter entitled, “ How far Science may modify Poetry.” 
But the various forms of modification which he adduces are 
not modifications. They simply add intensity to some previous 
characteristics, but do not change in the least the fundamental 
qualities. How true this is will be noted by any one, who will 
read page 73, where the author describes the impressions pro- 
duced by observing the geological features of the northern 
shore of Moray Firth from the southern side. He endeavors 
to convey an idea of glacial action as properly entering into a 
descriptive poem, but the description reaches its climax not in 
the glaciers, but in the lonely figure of Hugh Miller wander- 
ing over those headlands and there gaining his first acquaint- 
ance with nature’s secrets. The poem must come back to man, 
his efforts, achievements, and destiny. This Professor Shairp 
would admit, but in one sentence he seems to concede to Sci- 
ence some future sovereignty over Poetry, and in the next to 
withdraw the concession, until one becomes weary of his dis- 
cussion. 

Chapter vI, “on the mystical side of Nature,” is a pleasantly 
written chapter, but we cannot help noting that there is the 
same vagueness here as in previous chapters. “The intuitive 
wonder of the earliest poet is more than justified by the latest 
discoveries of science,” its “recognized laws, well-ordered 


* Chapter and verse, we believe, can be given for this statement. 
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forces.” We have seen in these later days how these dis- 


‘eovered laws and forces have led some men to reduce every- 


thing to law and force and to obliterate personality. The 
author too seems to see this, and that the poet must have per- 
sonality somewhere and in a measure retreats from his position 
in the next paragraph. “It is not on the physical causes and 
operations revealed by Science that his (the poet’s) eye chiefly 
dwells.” To cail the object of the poet's wonder “ the specta- 
cle of beauty produced by the combination of physical laws” is to 
leave small place for Science to modify or even justify the 
poet’s wonder. 

We will not follow the author farther. The volume was 
written originally for the young, and there is sufficient beauty 
and freshness of impression in the lectures to have won with- 
out doubt the careful attention of the audience that listened to 
them. There are many pleasantly told facts and some original 
glimpses in regard to the treatment of nature by various English 
poets in the latter part of the book, and there is both for nature 
and Poetry an affectionate spirit in all the chapters. We must 
add that the proof of the reprint was not carefully corrected. 
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Articte X.—COOK’S LECTURES ON BIOLOGY. 


Boston Monday Lectures, Biol-gy, with Preludes on Current Evenis. 
By JosepH Cook. Boston: Osgood & Co. 1877. 825 pp. 


THE saying of Andrew Fairservice, that ‘there are many 
things ower bad for blessing and ower gude for banning,” applies 
to this volume. The merits of these lectures are in a degree 
peculiar; their faults are still more so. If the latter appear to 
engross our attention it is because of their remarkable promi- 
nence, because they are at every turn thrust upon our notice. 
To see the pages of a volume which deals with “the more im- 
portant and difficult topics concerning the relation of Religion 
and Science” strown with interjected “applause,” “sensation,” 
aud “laughter,” might give the impression merely of something 
out of the common way in the lecturer or the audience. But 
when we read in the publishers’ prefatory note that these ex- 
pressions, which enlivened the newspaper reports, were retained 
in the volume because “ Mr. Cook’s audiences included, in large 
numbers, representatives of the broadest scholarship,* the pro- 
foundest philosophy, the acutest scientific research, and gener- 
ally of the finest intellectual culture, of Boston and New Eng- 
land,” and because it “seemed admissible to allow the larger 
assembly to which these lectures are now addressed to know 
how they were received by such audiences,” we get a new sense 
of the importance of the “ /audatur a /audatis” maxim, and we 
turn with interest to the paragraphs which have received such 
distinguished approval. 

Some of them appear to be bald truisms or platitudes, and 
one comes near to being a recommendation of a particular 
physician. 

“We stand before structureless bioplasm, and see it weaving organisms; and 


we are to adhere, in spite of all theories, to the Ariadne clew, that every cause is 
to be interpreted by its effects, and that all changes must have adequate causes.” 


(p. 100.) 
* We are curious to know what kind of sensation this scholarship manifested 


at the announcement of the derivation of “ Bathybius, from two Greek words 
meaning deep and sea!” 
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“We are to adhere to the first of all logical laws, that, whatever stands 
or falls, a thing cannot be and not be at the same time and in the same sense.” 
(p. 226.) 

“T only ask that you should apply here the stern law of Newton. that where 
cause and effect are conjoined, the taking away of the former produces the cessa- 
tion of the latter. We take away the cerebral hemispheres of the fish, the frog. 
the pigeon, the rabbit; and the animals invariably become mummies from the 
loss of all power of originating muscular movements.” (p. 256.) [Has the 
mummy simply lost the power of originating muscular movements ?] 

“T am proud to say that I have some acquaintance with Hermann Lotze, and 
that I regard him as the rising. as Germany regards Herbert Spencer as the set- 
ting, star in philosophy.” (p. 103.) 

“Tf Hermann Lotze, the first philosopher of Germany, were on this platform 
to-day, he, in the name of the axiom that every change must have a sufficient 

# cause, would thus and thus (tearing the paper) tear into shreds the materialistic or 
mechanical theory of the origin of living tissues and of the soul.” (p. 117.) 

“Do not think I speak from prejudice in the assertion that there is no profes- 
sion, unless it be the legal, better trained in logic and philosophy than the minis- 
terial. . . . No doubt we have sometimes taken brick that were poorly baked ; 
and I think that is our chief trouble to-day.” (p. 262.) 

“One of the most distinguished theological scholars in this country, whom, 
out of reverence, I will not name, was afflicted nervously and threatened with loss 
of sight. Physicians in this learned city and in Paris again and again prescribed 
for him, but fruitlessly. Dr. Lionel Beale in London was recommended to him, 
and one hour of examination was followed by a single prescription, which was 
effectual, and has been so year after year through a quarter of a century.” (p. 107.) 


On the other hand, a fling at “the editor of the Naton” 
also elicited applause accompanied by laughter. It is equally 
accorded to philosophy of very dubious orthodoxy, such as the 
suggested immortality of brute animals, to more than doubtful 
scientific statements, and to rhetorical outbursts such as the 
following sentence, which also contains one out of many delu- 
sive assertions as to what has been done, or may be expected 
from the microscope and scalpel. 

“The externality and independence of the soul in relation to the body are 
known now under the microscope and scalpel better than ever before in the his- 
tory of our race. [And elsewhere, “that the microscope begins to have visions 
of man’s immortality.”] Exact science, in the name of the law of causation, 
breathes already through her iron lips a whisper, to which, as it grows louder: 
the blood of the ages will leap with new inspiration. Before that iron whisper 
all objections to immortality are shattered.” (p. 212.) And so on. 


So too of the unguarded exposition of the philosophical 
speculation of the spiritual origin of force (which in itself and 
properly formulated it is not for us todecry), . . 
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“That wherever we find heat, light, electricity, we infer motions of the ulti- 
mate particles of matter as the cause; and that wherever we find motions we 
infer pressures as the cause, and that wherever we find-pressures, we infer WILL 


as the cause.” 


And this is declared to be “ cold, exact science,” arrived ,at 
inductively from the axiom “ that every change must have an 
adequate cause ;” and a distinguished professor is held account- 
able for this because he assumed as a postulate (not as an 
axiom or self-evident proposition) the spiritual origin of force. 
The applause which cheers the blundering statement is not 
wanting when, further on, the lecturer in the name of science, 
runs this doctrine directly into pantheism (which, as he tells | 
us, on p. 279, is the assertion “that natural law and God are 
one’) in the following general conclusion : 

“ Matter is an effluence of the Divine Nature, and so is all finite mind, and thus 
the Universe is one in its present ground of existence and in the First Cause. In 
a better age, Science, lighting her lamp at that Higher Unity, will teach that 
although He whom we dare not name transcends all natural laws, they are through 
his Immanence, literally God, who was, and is, and is to come. Science does this 
already for all who think clearly.” (p. 270.) 


What are we to think of the taste and the spirit of the lec- 
turer who retails a newspaper report—in its nature scandalous 
--of a private conversation in which Carlyle was said to pro- 
nounce the Darwins to be “atheists all,” and then calls upon 
“tender and thoughtful souls” to “listen to Thomas Carlyle as 
he stands upon the brink of eternity,” the lecturer at the same 
time saying that he himself does not call Darwin an atheist, 
and in a former lecture adducing reason to think he is not! 
And finally, under cover of a publishers’ note, comes the en- 
deavor to make “the finest intellectual culture of Boston and 
New England” responsible for a round of ignoble applause! 

lt is possible, and we would fain hope, that the audience are 
relieved from responsibility in one case, to which we prefer 
only briefly to allude, that in which, on pages 115, 116, the 
lecturer brings “the latest science” to bear upon the miracu- 
lous conception of Our Lord by suggesting an analogy in the 
parthenogenic development of silk- worms and drone- bees. 
What shall be thought of the taste and the logical understand- 
ing of a Christian believer who could “approach the topic of 
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the origin of the life of Our Lord on the earth from the point 
of view cf the microscope,” and could suppose that what is to 
us the supreme miracle (or otherwise is to us nothing) is to be 
illustrated by means of an “example,” and made credible to 
unbelievers by comparison with a natural process? To this 
exposition the word “sensation” is appended, and we are at 
liberty to believe that the sensation expressed was that of 
reprobation and disgust. 

There have been courses of lectures “on the more important 
and difficult topics connected with the relation of Religion and 
Science” (p. vii), on the Christian evidences, and on the doctrine 
of immortality, delivered in Boston to such audiences as those 
above referred to, in former days, by President Walker, Bishop 
Potter, President Wayland, President Hopkins, President 
Chadbourne, and later by President Porter and Professor 
Fisher, some of which have been printed, but none of which 
sought or received and recorded such plaudits. But then 
they did not contain such sentences as these, they never 
attempted to prove the immortality of the soul by the micro- 
scope and scalpel, nor made a pretence of demonstration by 
“exact science” and “ haughty axiomatic certainty” upon sub- 
jects and in regions where demonstration in this sense, and 
haughtiness in any sense, are out of place. We can well imag- 
ine that the intellectual culture of Boston will carry lightly its 
share of the burden imposed by the publisher. But, consider- 
ing the position which “the Lectureship” assumes, and seem- 
ingly is warranted in assuming, its orthodox supporters may 
have some reason to say, in the words of the town clerk of 
Ephesus, “ We are in danger to be called in question for this, 
day’s uproar.” Sooner or later this very sensational biology | 
will be coolly examined, and probably mercilessly dissected by 


‘unfriendly hands. It were best that any needful disclaimer ' 


from the orthodox community should not wait for this. We 
have done our present and somewhat ungracious duty in sug- 
gesting that this contribution of science to sound doctrine 
comes in questionable shape. We include the substance as 
well as the embellishment of the argument. The intention 
throughout is unquestionably excellent, the taste and rhetoric 
simply execrable. 
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For our present purpose it is not necessary to enter upon a 
detailed examination of the several lectures. They may be 
generally good in spite of serious faults. But, as the strength 
of a chain of argument will be taken to be only that of its 
weakest link, and of each argument only that of its weakest 
part, those who are putting their trust in these argumentations 
and may be some day confounded by a hostile demonstration, 
should wish us now to point out, in some particulars, their 
weaknesses and demerits rather than to extol their merits. 

The first three lectures are upon Evolution and Evolution- 
ists; the fourth upon the Microscope and Materialism, and the 
same title might be extended to the succeeding lectures from 
the fifth to the eleventh ; the twelfth is upon Emerson’s views 
of immortality; and the thirteenth is entitled Ulrici on the 

Spiritual Body. If the latter lectures are remote from biology, 
the same might be said of a large part of the rest. Indeed, the 
speculations of Ulrici and his compeers on the “soul-fluid” “ or 
non-atomie ether,” of which “the soul must be conceived either 
as a property or occupant,” may as well be ranked under 
biology as under philosophy ; for in the opinion of Hamilton, 
whom the lecturer pairs with Ulrici, as two leaders of thought 
who can walk through tke intricacies of philosophy without 
bewilderment, the Ulrician hypothesis is not worth considera- 
tion. We have no objection to Mr. Cook’s bringing before a 
popular audience the speculation of “an invisible middle 
somewhat” between matter and mind, and of connecting this 
with St. Paul’s declaration that “there is a spiritual body.” 
But in the name of biology, philosophy, and religion alike, we 
must reprobate his representation of it as an outcome of exact 
science and as “ proclaimed in the name of philosophy of the 
severest sort.” It is philosophical charlatanry to announce 
that in all this “we ure following haughty axiomatic cer-— 
tainty;” that, “In clear and cool precision science comes to the 
idea of a spiritual body;” that “The self-evident axiom, that 
every change must have an adequate cause, requires us te hold 
that there exists behind the nerves, a non-atomic, ethereal 
enswathement for the soul.” It is scientific charlatanry, as 
those who applaud it should know, to lay “band on colored 

diagrams of living tissues” and announce all this as the latest 
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whisper of science upon the inspired doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion ; that science, ‘in the name of the microscope and scalpel [the 
italics are ours], begins to whisper what revelation ages ago 
uttered in thunders, that there is a spiritual body with glorious 
capacities.” 

The assertion or direct implication is, that by biological 
investigation, aided by the microscope, we have arrived or may 
arrive at proof, not only of the immortality or continued exist- 
ence of the human soul, but of its “enswathement” in a spiritual 
or ethereal non-atomic body. We do not stop to ask whether 
this does bring “entire harmony between the latest results of 
science and the inspired doctrine of the resurrection.” But it 
is time to ask what Mr. Cook’s qualifications for biological 
research are, and from what biological premises he demonstrates 
the immortality of the soul. 

As to the first, the lecturer on p. 234, declares himself prop- 
erly conscious of the fact that he is no microscopist; but he 
proceeds to say that he had enjoyed the opportunity of using 
the best microscope in Boston, and “that, only the other even- 
ing,” he “saw living bioplasm pass and repass through the field 
of this exceptionally excellent instrument. I have read all 
Beale says of bioplasmic movements; I had impressed upon 
myself the intricacy of the work done by the bioplasts; I had 
minutely studied the best colored plates; and I thought I knew 
something of the difference between the action of life and of 
that of merely physical force; but when I saw bioplasm itself 
in movement, I felt myself in presence of an entirely new rev- 
elation of the inadequacy of materialism,” &. We are not so 
much surprised as the lecturer seems to have been that he got 
a more vivid idea by seeing the thing than by the study of a 
picture of it; but we are surprised to find that this “new rev- 
elation” came to him “only the other evening,” that is, some 
time before the tenth lecture was delivered,—rather late to be 
vividly impressed with such an elementary show as a sight of 
bioplasmie movements, and to confirm the inference that they 
are vital and not mechanical. So we turn to an earlier lecture, 
in which, on p. 100, Mr. Cook himself propounds the ques- 
tion, “ What right have I to know anything about physiolog- 
ical and microscopical research?” ‘ihe answer he gives— 
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and this is all, so far as we can gather it—-is that he is acutely 
sorry his hearers may not have heard of Hermann Lotze, the 
most renowned of German philosophers, a great physiologist 
as well as a great metaphysician ; that “he taught me, among 
others, to look at this border-land with all the reverence with 
which we bow down before the Almighty God.” (p. 102.) A 
proper attitude in the border-land between physiology and 
metaphysics, and not incompatible with, though it does not 
give, an elementary acquaintance with biology. Searching for 
the evidence of such acquaintance, we are told that “ this Boston 
Lectureship is abreast of the latest German investigation.” 
Throughout “the Lectureship” is synonymous with the lecturer, 
being a favorite device by which he may modestly speak of 
himself in the third person, and also imply that this person is 
an institution. We clearly gather that this advanced position 
in biological knowledge was acquired by the study of text- 
books, and that, knowing nothing at first hand, it was made 
secure by the process of elimination, that is, by the adoption of 
“an inflexible rule not to trust any man’s authority as to facts 
in science without advice to do so from his determined oppo- 
nents.” (p. 107.) 

Not a bad idea under the circumstances, and it much sim- 
plifies the case. The lecturer's results, then are derived from 
those facts in biology which nobody disputes. What are these 
results, and how are they reached? We will notice only those 
with which we have occasion to concern ourselves. We are 
not concerned, when we read the lecture on the Microscope and 
Materialism, with such a seeming conclusion as, “that the 
transformation of the not living into the living occurs in the 
bioplasts instantaneously.” If it means that a particular 
molecule when it becomes a part of a living organism or of 
living matter does so at some particular instant, that simply 
must needs be; but if the proposition means anything else, 
there is no proof of it one way or the other. Nor need we 
consider the closing proposition of the lecture, “that the plan 
of the whole organism is necessarily taken into view from the 
first stroke of the shuttles of the biopiasts that weave it.” 
That is the orthodox inference, supported, we think, on just 
philosophical grounds; but it is mere pretence that the micro- 
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scope has ever given us any new evidence, i.e. any new kind 
of evidence, in favor of it. When he affirms, “every change 
must have an adequate cause; and [apparently used in the 
sense of therefore] the organic living cell must have outside 
of it a God and inside of it an immaterial principle, to be 
accounted for under the law of causation,” we do not know 
whether he is expressing an opinion or imagining an argument. 
He adds in italics that “if life may exist before organization 
why not after it?” One might ask why should it? The 
lecturer's answer is, “I affirm that the microscope begins to 
have visions of man’s immortality.” What are the visions 
based on? We must go on to the seventh lecture before we 
reach any statement which bears upon the question. It comes 
in the form of another affirmation. 

“T affirm that we have under the microscope ocular demon- 
stration that it is life which causes organization, and not organi- 
zation which causes life.’ This proposition is, as the lecturer 
over and over says, the generally received opinion. No one 
before ever pretended that the microscope gave ocular proof 
of it Mr. Cook does, and the proof is: “We fail, Huxley 
says, ‘to detect any organization in the bioplasmic mass.’ But 
there are movements in it and life. We see the movements: 
they must have a cause. The cause of the movements must 
exist before the movements. The life is there before organiza- 
tion. But if life may exist before organization, it may do so 
after it, or outside of it.” (p. 151.) 

This “ocular proof,” which also carries with it—as is here 
intimated and as we see farther on—the whole substance of the 
lecturer's supposed demonstration of what he calls the exter- 
nality and independence of the vital principle, and of the im- 
mortality of the soul, turns out to be only an inference. It is, 
moreover, a negative inference. We fail to detect any organi- 
zation in the protoplasmic mass under certain powers of the 
microscope, so we infer that there isnone. Well, with the naked 
eye we fail to detect any organization in the animaleule. We 
fail even to detect the animaleule! On the other hand, Mr. 
Cook is eloquent on the difference between what he saw witha 
73 inch objective and what he, or rather Dr. Beale saw, with a 
ss inch. Should he not infer that a ,}, inch might reveal 
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more? Then, again, there is a fallacy here, growing out of the 
meaning of the term organization. As used by Huxley, the 
term may be supposed to mean cellularity, or such organiza- 
tion as a protoplasmic mass gives rise to in its further deyelop- 
ment. In the lecturer’s argument it stands, if the argument is 
valid, for any structure in which vital activities may be mani- 
fested, no matter how intimate or molecular; and where then 
is the evidence or the likelihood that the life existed before the 
organization, and was not rather co-existent with it, or even 
the product of it. 

It may now be perceived that not only has Mr. Cook no ocu- 
lar proof of his proposition, but even no inferential proof of 
it. Any one has a crude idea of the materialist’s resources who 
supposes that anything is achieved by dislodging him from 
such outworks as the visible structural organization. The ma- 
terialist never supposed that the life was a product of this. 
He is as familiar as the lecturer is with those protoplasmic 
masses, humorously described on p. 152, which move freely, 
and change their form variously, and pick up lifeless matter to 
transform it into living matter like themselves, and throw off 
smaller masses which go through the same motions again, 
which in fact, without visible structural organization, perform 
all the essential functions of living beings. He too says that 
“they have very complicated machinery in them ;” and he rightly 
says that this machinery is in their molecular forces or endow- 
ments, not only in these primitie, but equally so in the completed 
plant or animal of higher development. The lecturer has 
missed all his vaunted proof, for he is unable to show with his 
microscope or by any logical inference that such life either pre- 
cedes the organization which manifests it, or may exist after it 
or outside it. He cannot even bring this into the shape of a 
reasonable conjecture. We are hasty; we find that he does 
get at it by logic, on p. 155. 

“ Bioplasm exhibits peculiar actions found nowhere in not-living matter.” 

“ For each class of these peculiar actions there must be a peculiar cause. 

“ That cause must be either matter or mind. 

“ But the cause has qualities which cannot, without self-contradiction, be at- 


tributed to inert matter. 
“Tt must therefore exist in the life, or an immaterial element of the organiza- 


tion.” 
“ An immaterial element exists, therefore, in living organisms.” 
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And he must add, as in the first premise, bioplasms. He has, 
to be sure, no microscopic proof left that this bioplasmic life 
existed or may exist before the bioplasm; but the chain of 
argument (which involves other curious things, if we could 
only stop to notice them), naturally takes on the final link,— 
this element, being immaterial, may survive the corporeal 
bioplasm, or exist outside it. Q. E. D. 

Indeed it is bound so to survive by the whole force of Mr. 
Cook’s argument, here and elsewhere. Think of the disembo- 
died spirits or vital immaterialities of all these bioplasms! Yet 
not perhaps altogether disembodied and bare; for Ulrici and 
Mr. Cook may, for all we know, fittingly clothe them in a non- 
atomic, ethereal enswathement. 

We do not overlook another catena (on p. 154), preceding 
the one which we have been displaying : 


“Matter in living tissues is directed, controlled, arranged, so as to subserve the 
most varied and complex purposes. 

“Only matter and mind exist in the universe. 

“ Matter in living tissues must therefore be arranged either by matter or by 
mind. 

“No material properties or forces are known to be capable of producing the 
arrangements which exist in living tissue. 

“Tn the present state of our knowledge, these arrangements must be referred to 
mind or life as their source.” 


Why interpolate “or life,” the life being the thing to be 
accounted for by mind? Without those words we should un- 
derstand that the Divine Mind was looked to; and this would 
be an orthodox exposition, having nothing to do with the im- 
material and inherently immortal vital principle of bioplasms. 
With them, the catena looks as if meant to be connected with 
the immediately following one (already cited), which lands 
us among these bioplasmic ghosts. Do not suppose, however, 
that the lecturer is at all afraid of such microscopic ghosts, for 
when this Ariadne clew which he follows logically leads him to 
face the more considerable ghosts of departed instincts, he faces 
them without misgiving, and, supported on the one hand by the 
expressed wishes of Agassiz and on the other by the poetry of 
Tennyson, rather hopes that “ this highest conception of a para- 
dise” stocked with them “may be the true one.” We are not 
clear that this is orthodox company. We are clear that there 
is no need to entertain it. 
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“Let us seek first clearness, whether the heavens stand or 
fall,” cries the lecturer (p. 265). To the heavens it may not 
greatly matter whether Mr. Cook’s ideas are clear or turbid; 
but it does matter to his readers, and they may agree with him 
that clearness is very much wanted. It might conduce to clear- 
ness, and perhaps lay these ghosts of departed bioplasts, if 
the lecturer would review his line of argument, and see what 
it really amounts to. We are not sure that he has proved any- 
thing; but he has illustrated some things. 

First and foremost, he has illustrated, by example of a com- 
plete failure, a principle clearly stated by Dr. McCosh, viz., that : 

“Tt is in vain to expect demonstration in every line of inquiry. Demonstration 
is confined to a limited class of objects, and these characterized by their simple 
and abstract nature. In most of the sciences it is not available; it cannot be had 
in chemistry, in natural history, in psychology, in political economy.” 

Also he has very well illustrated the insuperable difficulties 
of an atheistic interpretation of nature. If he had been content 
with this, and with setting forth the essential reasonableness of 
the theistic and Christian interpretation, and parrying biologi- 
cal and other objections to it, he would have made an excellent 
use of his remarkable expository and rhetorical powers. But, 
instead of simply holding fast to that which is good, he must 
needs “ prove all things,” even the deep things of God, from the 
point of view of the microscope. Evidences of theism are no 
doubt revealed under the microscope, but no more cogent ones, 
and no other in kind, than those revealed to the naked eye. 
Indeed, for the lecturer’s purpose testimony from the obvious 
and patent should be better than that from the minute and the 
obscure, especially when the facts on the one hand are “ known 
and read of all men,” and on the other are read in books and 
their correctness certified by the process of setting one writer 
or investigator against another. For proving the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, how much better is a man than 
a bioplast! But, in short, so far from proving the immortality 
of the soul and living principle by a logical treatment of facts 
revealed by the microscope, the lecturer has not even proved, 
but by his process rather obscured, the doctrine—generally re- 
ceived, even by most of the biologists he opposes—that organ- 
ization is the product of life rather than life the product of or- 
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ganization. Still less, as we have seen, has he proved the ex- 
ternality, independence, and consequent immateriality of the 
living principle in plants and animals. His attempt at doing 
so, for the purpose of thence deducing the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the human soul, logically concluded in linking its 
fate witb that of the vital principle of the lowest animals, veg- 
etables, and formless bioplasts. And all to no purpose; for no 
such “animula vagula blandula,” could testify in behalf of per- 
sonal and conscious immortality, which is our desideratum. 

But the lecturer has himself indicated a fair mode of extrica- 
tion from this predicament, and it is a pity he did not see his 
way to use it. Taking his cue from Herschel, he asserts: 

“ All the power we have is delegated power. We received it all from Almighty 
God. His force is all the force there is in the universe, intellectual or physical.” 
(p. 179.) 

Well, if this is delegated power we hold, the only pertinent 
inquiry as to its duration rises upon the terms of the lease. 
Upon this we may be sure the microscope will give us no infor- 
mation. We may connect that philosophy with the Christian 
doctrine of immortality. Mr. Cook’s line of argument con- 
nects itself with, or rather rests upon, the old heathen conception 
of an inherent and necessary immortality, and involves eternal 
pre-existence as well as post-existence. 

So when the lecturer reiterates: ‘‘ If death does not end all, 
what does or can?” we reply, first, that he has produced no 
biological proof or valid presumption that it does not end all: 
secondly, we reply that God can, and not improbably will, end 
at death all protoplasmic and unconscious existences by the 
termination of the lease. 

We have neither space nor inclination to review Mr. Cook's 
lectures on Evolution. The topic has been worn thread-bare. 
The lecturer has prefixed as a motto Professor Huxley’s admis- 
sion that teleology, in its best sense, is not touched adversely 
by anything the evolutionist can bring to bear. So we may 

watch the battle with comparative unconcern. Still those who 
choose to enter into the fray ought to be well armed. Wherefore 
we deprecate the lecturer's advice to the clergy, “ that at times 
the pulpit should show that it is not afraid of these topics.” 
Perhaps there is more call for us to prove our wisdom than our 
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courage. Even Mr. Cook, with his abounding information, ap- 
pears to run some needless risks. We do not quite like the 
look of this highly applauded challenge. 

“Tf evolutionists can by selective breeding produce from the same stock two 
varieties so widely differing that their crossing would produce sterile hybrids, 
then I will say that they have scientific right to fill up by deduction the gaps in 
the direct evidence of evolution, and not till then.” (p. 68.) 

The gap upon which interest is concentrated is that between 
apes and men. 

Under one view, the lecturer might feel secure. For the 
challenge, with proper preamble, amounts to this: You evolu- 
tionists assert that in the course of an unknown but very great 
number of years, and under prolonged changes of conditions 
and circumstances, the descendants of certain individuals of 
common parentage have varied divergently to such a degree 
that in some cases they will not inter-breed, and in others 
where they do the offspring is commonly sterile. Now show 
me this experimentally, take two stocks from the same parent 
and produce in a few years what you say is the result of very 
many, and then I will accept your deduction that apes and men 
came originally from a common stock. But yet this may be 
hazardous. We should not like to declare that this gap may 
be considered as deductively bridged whenever the descendants 
of two plants of the same parentage shall have acquired such 
difference of constitution that they fail reciprocally to fertilize 
each other, or in which the fertilization results in impotent 
progeny. There are said to be plants in cultivation which are 
sterile or all but sterile to their own pollen but fertile with that 
of a related species. There are said to be wild plants around 
us in which if we take two individuals exactly alike they will 
only imperfectly interbreed. There are all gradations between 
the complete fertility and ‘complete sterility of hybrids. So 
that, if gardeners were to undertake to breed to points of infer- 
tility, we should not wonder if in some instance they brought it 
to pass. 

Finally we are not well assured about the lecturer’s definition 
of a species: “a real species will be conterminous with the 
outermost limits of ascertained variability.” This is implied to 
be a new definition. As in the more obvious sense it is not, it 
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may be meant to bear a sense which, when the breeders have 
done their work, may prove disagreeable. Still, as before, it 
seems to afford a safe and ingenious shelter under which to 
say: “grant me this definition and I will stand with established 
science on the fact that we have no direct evidence that any 
real species, thus defined, has ever been transmuted into 
another species.” For however wide the difference between 
any two forms may be, whenever the gap is bridged over from 
form to form by intermediates, contemporary or fossil, it will 
thereby follow from the definition that the forms aforesaid are 
of one species. Therefore there has been no transmutation of 
species, only the limits of variation have been extended. But 
so equally, when the breeder has met the challenge thrown out, 
and thereby entitled the evolutionist to fill a certain gap by 
deduction, only the limits of variation of species have been ex- 
tended across the chasm, and the man and the ape are shown 
to be of one species. If we must choose between the two, we 
prefer the hypothesis and the logic which are satisfied with a 
far more remote relationship. 

In serious earnest we think that this production is not one 
for orthodoxy to be proud of, and that it is best to declare this 
opinion plainly, and promptly. Liberavi animam meam. 
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Russia and the present War. 


Articte XIL—WHY SHOULD WE GIVE OUR SYMPATHY 
TO RUSSIA IN THE PRESENT WAR? 





History of the Ottoman Turks. from the beginning of their Empire 
to the present time. By Sir Epwarp S. Creasy, M.A. 
(late Chief Justice of Ceylon). First American edition from 
the new revised English edition. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 1877. 12mo, xvi, 558 pp. 


Among the Turks. By Cyrus Hamuin. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1878. 12mo, 378 pp. 


The Arabs and the Turks. Their origin and history, their relig- 
ion, their imperial greatness in the past, and their condition 
at the present time, with chapters on the other non-Christian 
tribes of Western Asia. By Epson L. CLARK. Boston: 
Congregational Publishing Society. 1876. 12mo, 326 pp. 


Turkey. By James Baker, M.A., Lieut.-Colonel Auxiliary 
Forces. Formerly Eighth Hussars) New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1877. 8vo, xii, 495 pp. 


Egypt as itis. By J. C. McCoan. With a map, taken from 
the most recent survey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1877. 8vo, xv, 417 pp. 


Russia. By D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, M.A., Member of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1877. 8vo, xiii, 620 pp. 





In the fifth century, at the time that the Western Empire 
was crumbling to destruction, the Roman legions in Gaul were 
withdrawn, and that ancient province was left to become the 
prey of whichever of the neighboring warrior-chiefs should be 
able to appropriate its broad fields to themselves. At this 
period, Gaul was one of the “ sick men” who just then abounded 
in Europe; and three nations, the Visigoths on the south, the 
Burgundians on the east, and the Franks on the northeast, were 
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eagerly awaiting the time when they could enter upon the 
disposition of his effects. The leaders of society in Gaul were 
then the Bishops of the Christian Church ; and as they scanned 
the future, it seemed to them that it was better for the interests 
of religion and civilization that their country should come 
under the sway of the Franks, heathen as they were, than under 
the Burgundians or the Visigoths, although they were nominally 
Christian. They thought that they discerned in those fierce 
tribes the qualities which go to the make-up of a great people, 
and in the confidence that they could graft the Christian 
religion upon their wild barbaric virtues, they threw their all- 
powerful influence into the scale in favor of the Franks, and 
Gaul became France. 

The “sick man” of modern Europe is Turkey. The question 
which is being fought out on the Danube is whether the 
nominally Christian people of one of the fairest portions of the 
world shall remain the vassals of a few thousands of barbarian 
Osmanli Turks, or whether they shall come under the sway 
of that great Northern Power, whose manifest destiny as a 
nation it seems to be to play the most conspicuous part in 
carrying civilization through the vast regions of Central Asia. 

The sympathies of the American people are, without doubt, 
with the Russians. In the case of many, this is nothing more 
than the result of the friendly feeling which has long existed 
between the two countries. Our interests, as yet, have never 
come into conflict; and, it would seem as if for a long time to 
come there is no probability of their clashing. The Russians, 
under the influence of the feeling that if, as is very possible, 


‘they should be at any time engaged in a war with England, 


the friendship of a great commercial nation like the United 
States would be of value, have always shown a disposition to 
maintain close relations with us, and the friendly feeling which 
they have manifested has been reciprocated, so that undoubtedly 
many persons here would give their sympathies to Russia, in 
any war in which she might engage, whether she was right or 
wrong. 

But most persons in this country are influenced by other con- 
siderations. They regard the absorption of a large part of the 
territory of Turkey by Russia very much as the Christian 
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Bishops of Gaul, in the fifth century, regarded the ambitious 
designs of the Franks. They do not look, it is true, with 
unmingled satisfaction upon the government of Russia, or her 
religion, or her policy. But like those Christian Bishops, they 
think they discern in the inhabitants of those northern regions 
the elements of a great people. They believe that they are to 
have a future; that great things are in store for them ; that the 
progress of civilization in Asia is to depend in great measure 
upon their efforts to propagate it. These views, perhaps, in 
the case of many persons have not been always held in a very 
intelligent way, but under their influence there can be no ques- 
tion that the conviction here has long been that it is desirable, in 
the interest of the Christian religion and of civilization, that 
the double-headed eagle should supplant the crescent in Con- 
stantinople, and the sooner the better. 

This conviction, we think, will be strengthened by an exam- 
ination of the books whose titles we have placed at the head of 
this Article; and as they have all been recently published, we 
will give a brief description of them before proceeding further. 

The first book in the list is a “ History of the Ottoman Turks, 
from the beginning of their Empire to the present time,” by Sir 
Edward S. Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, and well 
known in this country as the author of a book called “ The fif- 
teen decisive Battles of the World, from Marathon to Water- 
loo.” The volume before us was originally published in Eng- 
land in 1854. It is founded on the very elaborate work of Von 
Hammer, the book of the highest authority on the subject, in 
which he gave the results of thirty years of study and of his 
personal observations during a long residence in the East. 
Von Hammer's History, as originally published in Pesth, made 
ten thick and closely printed volumes. Mr. Creasy claims that 
although he has relied on this great work for the largest share 
of his materials, his book is no abridgment, but an independ- 
ent work. Besides, Von Hammer brings the history of Tur- 
key down only to the Peace of Kainardji, in 1774. Mr. Creasy, 
in this second edition of his History, besides revising the whole 
throughout, has continued the history down to the present time, 
or to November, 1876. He gives a chronological account of 
the progress of Turkish affairs in the reigns of the different 
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Sultans,—from Othman I. to the present head of the Ottoman 
government, Abdul Hamid II. He does not attempt any eth- 
nological discussion respecting the origin of the Turks, but 
begins his history with the appearance in Asia Minor, towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, of a band of some four hun- 
dred warriors with their families, who were journeying west- 
ward from Khorassan, and Armenia, and the upper streams of 
the river Euphrates, under a leader of the name of Ertoghrul. 
This emir never threw off his allegiance to the Sultan of Ico- 
nium. His son, Othman, however, asserted his independence 
in 1299, and was the founder of the Ottoman Empire, though 
none of his successors assumed the name of Sultan till 1392. 
Mr. Creasy first traces the rapid growth of the Turkish power 
from the time of the Emir Othman, who began to reign in 1288, 
to 1452, when that power was firmly established in Constanti- 
nople. During this period of over one hundred and fifty years, 
as the result of the military organization early given to the 
tribe, the city of Brusa was captured in 1326. Then Nicea fell. 
Soon the Dardanelles were. crossed, and a lodgment was made 
on European soil. Adrianople was captured, and the Turks 
were continuing to reduce province after province under their 
sway, when in 1402, in their turn, they were nearly over- 
whelmed by the Mongols under Tamerlane. But the check 
which they received proved only temporary, and under Mo- 
hammed II they made the conquest of the city of Constantino- 
ple. From the time of this event to the accession of Solyman, 
the Magnificent, a period of nearly seventy years, the empire 
kept on its course of rapid growth. Solyman (1519-1566), 
was the contemporary of Charles V of Germany, Francis I of 
France, and Henry VIII of England. In the long line of Sul- 
tans, he is the most conspicuous. No one can read the story 
of his reign without admiration for his abilities, and for the 
magnanimity which characterised his actions. All the nations 
of Europe gazed with apprehension on his power. Korner, in 
his tragedy of “ Zriny,” well makes Solyman say of himself: 


“T have lived for all time—of that I’m conscious— 
And on the immortal stars have knit my fame. 
I had subdued the world, had I been born 
Sole hero of my age. My toil was harder. 

My century was rich in mighty spirits, 
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And many and strong were they who strove with me. 
I scorn the name of Fortune’s favorite. 

With resolute force I wrung from destiny ° 

What had to fond entreaties been denied.” 







But this reign of Solyman marks the culminating point of 
power and grandeur ever attained by the Ottoman Turks. 
With his son, Selim II, began the era of decline. He was the 
first of the Sultans who shrank from leading the armies of 
Islam. The conspiracies of the seraglio began now to influ- 
ence Turkish policy. The military organization of the Janis- 
saries began to lose its efficiency, and under the vigorous blows 
of Sobieski, Montecuculi, the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
Prince Eugene, the power of the empire was gradually weak- 
ened till at last, at the conclusion of the wars which were ter- 
minated by the Treaty of Carlowitz (1699), it had fallen so low 
that from that time forth, all serious dread of its military 
power ceased in Europe. The eighteenth century was a period 
of accelerated disaster and downfall. Turkey was now in- 
volved in almost constant warfare with Russia, which Power 
was seeking to wrest from her some of her most valuable prov- 
inces. The contest went on, with varying fortune, till at last 
by the Treaty of Kainardji (1774), the dissolution of the Em- 
pire may be said to have commenced. At all events, it has 
been since kept in existence by the western nations, only in 
consequence of the supposed exigencies of European diplo- 
macy. According to Von Hammer, Turkey was really by that 
Treaty delivered up to the mercy of Russia. The subsequent 
Treaties of Jassy (1792), and of Adrianople (1829), mark the 
successive stages by which the “sick man” came nearer and 
nearer to the point of dissolution, till at last the opposing 
armies of the Czar and the Sultan are facing each other, while 
the civilized world awaits the result. The whole account of 
these varied and important events is compressed by Mr. Creasy 
into a little over five hundred duodecimo pages. It will intro- 
duce many persons to scenes which have all the attraction of 
novelty; and even those who are familiar with the leading 
facts in the history of Turkey, as they have studied them in 
their relation to the interests of the various western nations, 
will find a new and unexpected interest as they now read this 
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account of them in a history where their influence on the for- 
tunes of the Ottoman Empire is made the principal object. 

The second book, whose title is prefixed to this Article, is to 
a great extent a story of personal reminiscences, by Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin, who went from this country in 1837 to be a mission- 
ary of the “ American Board” in Constantinople, and who has 
had an actual residence in the Ottoman Empire of thirty-six 
years. Dr. Hamlin’s own observations, and the accounts which 
he gives of events in recent Turkish history which he received 
himself from eye witnesses have such an air of reality about 
them, that the book may be read with advantage in cownection 
with the later chapters of Mr. Creasy’s History. As an illus- 
tration of what we mean, we mention the story which he heard 
from Cheliby Yorgaki, “ merchant of the palace” at the time 
of the Revolution of 1808, when, during the storming of the 
palace, Selim III. and Mustapha IV, were put to death, and the 
life of Mahmoud II. was only saved by the devotion of a servant 
who concealed him in an oven till the fighting was over. This 
account, related by one who was present at the time, gives the 
reader a vivid impression of the scenes of bloodshed then 
enacted in the palace which can be obtained from no mere his- 
tory. The reader will also be struck with the practical ability 
displayed by Dr. Hamlin in meeting all the difficulties that 
beset him as a missionary in Constantinople and that were 
thrown in the way of the erection of Robert College, which now 
stands as a monument of his perseverance and of his enlarged 
views. The book has a special value, besides, for those who 
are interested in forming an intelligent opinion with regard to 
the question which is proposed in the title of the present Article, 
as Dr. Hamlin has given an account of what has been done in 
these later years in Turkey in the way of reform. The ques- 
tion of the hour is whether there is any evidence that there has 
ever been a movement of this kind in the Ottoman Empire, 
such as will justify the hope that, if it is left to itself, it will 
ever attain to a respectable degree of civilization, and cease to 
be an incubus on the Christian people who are kept in vassalage 
under its despotic sway, and whose attempts to improve their 
condition it persistently represses. Dr. Hamlin is an avowed 
friend of Turkey, and has undoubtedly presented all the evi- 
dence on this subject that can be given. 
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The book of Rev. Edson L. Clark—The Arabs and the Turks 
—carries the reader over ground upon which neither of the 
authors whose names have been mentioned has ventured. The 
present volume is only the first part of a more extended work, 
which it is to be hoped will speedily follow. Mr. Clark begins 
with an account of the origin of the Arab race. He describes 
briefly the reformation of Mohammed ; the rapid spread of his 
religious views; the fortunes of the dynasty of the Ommiades 
at Damascus, and of the Abbassides at Bagdad ; the appearance 
of the Turks, and the rise of the Kingdom of Mahmoud, the 
Gaznevide; the empire of Togrul Beg, and the Sultans of the 
House of Seljik; the capture of Jerusalem, which set on foot 
the Crusades ; the formation of the Carismian Kingdom in Asia 
Minor; and then its destruction by the Mongols under Ghengis 
Khan. Here we are brought to the period at which Mr. Creasy 
commences his history. It was on the breaking up of this Caris- 
mian Kingdom, that one of the obscure tribes, of which it was 
composed, led by an Emir, of the name of Ertoghrul, sought 
service under the Sultan of Iconium; and his son, Othman, 
after gaining his independence, founded the Ottoman Empire. 
Of Colonel Baker's description of modern Turkey we have 
not space to speak in detail. It is a charming, as well as a 
valuable book, by a former English army officer, who has seen 
much of the country and has been so pleased with it that he 
has become a landed proprietor there. The book is partly his- 
torical, and partly a record of personal adventures. There are 
descriptions of a visit made to the monasteries at Mt. Athos, 
of a journey through the plains of ancient Macedonia, of a 
ride across the Balkans, and of a visit to the distilleries of 
the Attar of Roses at Kesanlik. There are also carefully pre- 
pared chapters on the origin and history of the various races 
of people who compose the population of European Turkey— 
the Slaves; the Bulgarians; the Greek; the Albanians; the 
Crimean Tartars, and the Ottoman Turks themselves. There 
are some valuable chapters on Turkish history, ancient and 
modern. But the most important part of the work is the 
account which it gives of the actual working of the present 
government, and the condition of the people. It may be 
reasonably supposed that all that can be said in favor of the 
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present Turkish government will be said by this amiable 
Turkophile. 

We have mentioned also the title of a valuable book by Mr. 
J. C. McCoan—Egypt as it Js, The dependence of the country, 
which controls the Suez Canal, on the Porte, is little more 
than nominal ; yet, in the ultimate settlement of what is called 
the “Eastern question,” the Power which holds the key to 
India may yet play a very important part. This book pre- 
sents so much information with regard to the condition of 
things in that country, at the present time, that it ought to 
receive careful attention. But the reader will hardly be 
reminded, as he turns over its pages, that Mr. McCoan is dis- 
coursing of “the land of the Pyramids.” The topics which 
interest him are the administration of the Khedive, his finan- 
cial measures, and his projects of reform. He limits himself 
to giving just that information about the railways, the tele- 
graphs, the harbor works, the Suez canal, the manufactories, 
the agriculture, the commerce of the Egypt of to-day, which it 
is almost impossible to obtain anywhere else. 

We have placed also in connection with these books, which 
treat of the Ottoman Empire, a single work on Russia; that of 
Mr. Wallace (620 octavo pages), which has been before the 
public only a few months, yet has become widely known by 
its merits. The author speaks the Russian language, and has 
had the advantage of a residence of several years in that coun- 
try, the constitution of whose society he has so well described. 
The space at our command will allow us only to say that this 
work is specially valuable for the light which it throws on the 
capacities of the Russian people for a higher civilization ; and 
for the account which it gives of the progress which they are 
making in this direction; which, if it goes on, may be ex- 
pected to bring them at no very remote period to a point 
where their attainments will compare favorably with those 
of the most favored Western nations. 

We have called attention to these books which have thus 
been so very briefly and inadequately characterized, because, 
although some of them are written by professed friends of the 
Ottoman Empire, they all bear convincing testimony to the 
fact that this Power stands to-day as an obstacle in the way of 
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the progress of civilization throughout the East. The Chris. 
tian populations everywhere in the dominions of the Sultan are 
prevented from making those efforts for improvement, which, 
under a different government, they would soon be eager to put 
forth. 

We have only space to say that it appears from these books 
that the Ottoman Turks are, to-day, substantially the same 
cruel and barbarous people that they were when they made 
their first appearance in history. Mr. Creasy tells us that six 
hundred years ago, Ertoghrul, as he traveled from the upper 
streams of the Euphrates through Asia Minor, with his four 
hundred and forty horsemen, came in sight of a field of battle, 
in which two armies were striving for the mastery. Without 
knowing who the combatants were, or the nature of their quar- 
rel, he charged with his warriors upon the larger host, and 
decided the fortune of the day. When his son Othman suc- 
ceeded him, and was entering upon his path of conquest, his 
uncle, the aged Dundar, who had fought in all the campaigns 
of seventy years with his father, endeavored to dissuade him. 
“Enraged at the caution of the grey-headed man, Othman 
spoke not a word in reply, but shot his old uncle dead 
upon the spot.” Under Orchan, the son of Othman, in 
accordance with the advice of Tschendereli, a regular army 
of trained soldiers—called Janissaries—was created, entirely 
composed of Christian children, who were forced to adopt the 
Mohammedan faith. A thousand of the finest boys from 
among the Christian captives were selected each year, subjected 
to the severest discipline, taught the most implicit obedience, 
and carefully educated to be soldiers. Von Hammer calculates 
that at least half a million of Christian youths have thus, dur- 
ing the past five hundred years, been made “first the helpless 
victims, and then the cruel ministers” of the Ottoman Power. 
“This military brotherhood grew up to be the strongest and 
fiercest instrument of imperial ambition which remorseless 
fanaticism, prompted by the most subtle state-craft, ever 
devised upon earth.” Now this blood-thirsty spirit which 
was displayed by Ertoghrul, by Othman, by Orchan in the for- 
mation of the corps of Janissaries has been exhibited during 
all the history of the Ottoman Turks; and, although it has 
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not been so often exhibited during the past fifty years, the 
Bulgarian massacres of 1875 testify that it is their charac- 
teristic to-day. 

It appears further that, wherever the Ottoman Turks have 
established themselves, they have been everywhere a blight on 
the country. They overran highly cultivated countries which 
at the time were ruled by Mohammedan princes, and every- 
where civilization has retrograded, and many of those coun- 
tries to-day have been reduced under their sway to desolation. 
Mr. Alison, the historian, says: “In the level country, where 
the horsemen of the Osmanlis have found it easy to extend 
their ravages, and the Pashas their oppression, the human 
race has in many places wholly disappeared; and the 
mournful traveler, after traversing for days together the 
richest plains, studded with the ruins of ancient cities, now left 
without a single inhabitant, has repeatedly expressed a dread 
of the entire annihilation of the human species in the very 
garden of nature, the place in the world best adapted for its 
reception.” 

Again, the Ottoman Turks have never assimilated them- 
selves with the people whom they have subdued. They have 
remained a separate, exclusive, governing class, the unpro- 
ductive masters of a subject people. We have heard it stated, 
on what we suppose to be good authority, that the total 
Osmanli population in European Turkey outside of Constanti- 
nople is not more than 50,000. The Mohammedans of Euro 
pean Turkey are Slaves, and of the same race with the Chris- 
tian rajahs. It is this handful of Osmanlis who for centuries 
have kept the Christian population of Turkey in a state of the 
most oppressive bondage. 

It would seem further as if these people were incapable of 
any higher civilization, or of pursuing successfully the voca- 
tions and professions of civilized society. They possess the 
most fertile lands in the world, and yet Constantinople depends 
for bread on Alexandria, Odessa, and Galatz. They have in 
their mountains an unlimited supply of iron and coal and 
every species of mineral wealth, yet there is no enterprise to 
make it available. They have no mechanical ability. Even 
Dr. Hamlin declares that the degree of civilization and “the 
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mental fibre,” that can bear the strain which mechanical progress 
would impose, are “ not to be found among them.” An intelli- 
gent traveler says: “They have neither diligence, intelligence, 
nor forethought. No Turk is an improving landlord, or even a 
repairing landlord. When he has money he spends it on 
objects of immediate gratification. His most permanent invest- 
ment is a timber palace, to last about as long as the builder. 
His only professions are shopkeeping and service. He can- 
not engage in any foreign commerce, as he speaks no language 
but his own. No one ever heard of a Turkish house of busi- 
ness, or of a Turkish banker or merchant or manufacturer. If 
he has lands or houses, he lives on the rent; if he has money, 
he spends it, or employs it in stocking a shop, in which he can 
smoke or gossip all day long. The only considerable enter- 
prise in which he ever engages is the farming of some branch of 
the public revenue. They use the most mischievous means to 
prevent large families. They kill their female children; the 
conscription takes off the males; and they disappear. The 
only memorial of what was fifty years ago a populous Turkish 
village is a wasted burial-ground, now unused.” 

The causes of this lamentable state of things throughout the 
Ottoman Empire it is not difficult to ascertain. 

We may say, briefly, that these people came originally of a 
bad stock, and they have never got rid of their wild barbarian 
blood. Mr. Clark gives it as his opinion that “ they must be 
merged and lost in other races before they can rise to the order 
and enduring prosperity of a true civilization.” 

Then, till lately, the government, under which they have 
lived, has been an absolute despotism. The lives and property 
of even the highest officials in the State have been for cen- 
turies at the mercy of the caprice of the Sultan. A deposed 
vizier, if suffered to live, which is a case hardly supposable, 
sank back at once to the level of the common people; and 
the lowest slave might be raised at once to the most important 
office of trust. 

The universal and hopeless degradation of woman has 
ensured the degradation of the whole race. 

The way, also, in which the people have maintained a belief 
in the absolute predestination by God of all events, good and 
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bad, has induced an apathy which has made anything like 
progress in civilization a hopeless thing. Even in the matter 
of comfort and health, the Ottoman Turk, as a general thing, 
will not take the simplest precautions to protect himself from 
suffering and disease. With perfect resignation, he will endure 
every inconvenience and meet even death itself with the excla- 
mation “God is just!” “It is written!” “‘ Kismet dur!” “It 
is Fate.” 

Now we are gratified to know that Dr. Hamlin, whose opin- 
ion is entitled to the highest respect, discerns signs of progress 
among these people. I. He says that since the destruction of 
the Janissaries, the era of confiscation and death, without trial, 
has passed away. The Sultan—one of whose titles is the 
hunkiar, or the blood-letter—has renounced the right, which 
was formerly accorded to him, of putting fourteen people to 
death, daily, without giving any reason for it. Every man 
accused of crime is now entitled to a public trial; and, even 
if he is convicted, the confiscation of his goods does not follow. 

II. Increased attention is now being paid to education. In 
1864, there were 12,500 Moslem schools, with half a million of 
students : and this number bas since greatly increased. 

III. European law, in the form substantially of the Code 
Napoleon, has been introduced into the courts as of equal 
authority with the Mohammedan Code. 

IV. Religious liberty has been gaining ground. A Moham- 
medan can now profess the Christian faith without fear of 
being put to death by the government, although he still runs 
some risk of mob violence. 

V. Notwithstanding the financial condition of the empire is 
at its worst, yet there are some signs of material progress. 

VI. The government, though still very oppressive towards 
its Christian subjects, has removed some of their disabilities, 
and is beginning to admit them toa share in the high offices of 
State. 

These are truly encouraging signs. But even Dr. Hamlin is 
forced to admit, that, although there is a party among the 
Turks themselves in favor of reform and progress, the great 
force which is carrying forward these changes is the intelli- 
gence and enterprise of the Christian subjects of the Empire. 
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He says: “No traveler in Turkey can fail to notice, in paas- 
ing from a Turkish to a Christian village, low as the civilization 
of both may be, that some signs of growth and progress are to 
be seen in the Christian village, which will be looked for in 
vain in the Moslem.” He says, too, that the Christian popula- 
tion is steadily gaining on the Moslem population ; so that it 
has nearly doubled within this half century, while the Moslem 
population is stationary. Encouraged by this fact, he feels 
that there is an inscrutible force at work within the empire 
itself, which will in time change the balance of power between 
the Christians and their Ottoman masters without any foreign 
intervention. His prescription, therefore, for the “sick man” 
is “‘ Peace—Time—and Education.” 

Now if the Ottoman Turks were established in some remote 
part of the globe, where they were living by themselves, a 
homogeneous people, we might be disposed to think well of 
this “ prescription.” But the fact is far different. They have 
been well characterised as an “army of barbarians encamped 
on European soil.” They are depriving a country rich in 
every description of material wealth of all the advantages of 
modern enterprise. They interpose themselves as an obstacle 
on one of the great highways of the world’s commerce. Hold- 
ing the key to all Central Asia, they prevent the progress of 
civilization among the people who inherit those vast regions, 
and who are going to ruin- under the influence of the same 
causes that have operated so disastrously in Turkey. If a 
barbarian Power was established at New Orleans, and held 
Anglo-Saxons in similar subjection, and blocked up the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, that great highway of traffic between 
the North and the Gulf, how long would it be before the tramp 
of the sturdy sons of the prairies would be heard as they 
moved on their way to expel the intruder, to liberate an 
enslaved people, and to open a passage to the sea? 

The natural outlet for the commerce of Russia is through 
the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont. St. Petersburg is block- 
aded by ice during a large portion of the year. The ports 
on the Baltic are atterly insufficient for the trade of a great 
nation. All the navigable rivers of Russia flow into the 
Black Sea, and the channel of her commerce is past Constanti- 
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nople. Who can wonder that the men of the steppes—those 
prairieemen of Western Europe—are bent on removing the 
obstacle which has so long impeded their road to the markets 
of the world? 

The Russians, it must be confessed, are not all that we 
could wish. They are still, in many respects, a semi-barbarous 
people. But, in the fifth century, the Franks were heathen, 
and as a people the wildest of the wild; and yet the Chris- 
tian Bishops of Gaul hailed their approach. Wild as they 
were, they recognized in them the destined apostles of civiliza- 
tion. The work of converting them from heathenism went on 
slowly, but they did not despair. After a time, Clovis was in- 
duced to marry Clothilde, a Christian princess, and was so 
far interested by her in the Christian religion that he allowed 
his first child to be immersed in baptism. But when the child 
took cold in consequence and died, he renounced with indig- 
nation what he deemed so unprofitable a religion. It was 
not till long after, at the battle of Tolbiac, when the fortune 
of the day seemed going against him, that be remembered 
the Saviour to whom his wife ever turned in prayer, and 
amid all the heat of the conflict promised to accept the Chris- 
tian religion if he might only receive divine help in that hour 
of his need. Even when, with his warriors, he received bap- 
tism at Reims from St. Remi, he did not seem to be a very 
promising convert, for, when St. Remi was describing, in 
pathetic tones, the betrayal and execution of the Saviour, he 
jumped up, and shouted: “Hua! If I had been there with 
my Franks!” Yet, the Christian Bishops were right, and in 
the train of the savage Franks, since called “the eldest sons 
of the Church,” have come the ripest fruits of civilization and 
Christianity. 

The government of Russia is still a despotism. The religion 
of the Greek Church is of a very low type. The history of 
the Czars is a sad record of crime. There is scarcely anything 
in the long record of Ottoman cruelty more terrible than the 
story of the massacre after the capture of the city of Ismail, 
which was permitted by the Russian General, Suwaroff. 

Yet, in the worst of times, there is to be discovered among 
the people of this Northern Power, a capacity for civilization, 
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which is no where, and at no time, to be found among the 
Turks. Catherine II. is called the “ Messelina of the North.” 
Yet, “she protected commerce, excited industry, encouraged 
learning, promoted manufactures, founded cities, dug canals, 
developed in a thousand ways the wealth and resources of her 
country.” This was near a hundred years ago. Mr. Wallace 
in his admirable work, which we have cited, shows what pro- 
gress Russia has made since her day. It seems to be the des- 
tiny of that country to carry Christianity and civilization 
throughout Central Asia; but to accomplish this, she must 
have possession of Constantinople, and the power of the Sultan 
must be forever destroyed. 

Dr. Hamlin, judging from the past history of Russia, has a 
great fear and distrust of her. But we ask in her behalf, what 
Dr. Hamlin asks for the Turks, and what the Christian Bishops 
of Gaul were willing to give to the Franks—time! If the 
power of Russia is extended over European Turkey, and her 
territory reaches to the Mediterranean, she will without question 
feel the influence of the new conditions of her existence. Mr. 
Wallace has taught us how in the past she has known how to 
administer her affairs in such a way that members of the 
Orthodox Church, Old Ritualists, even Molokani, Romanists, 
and Mohammedans have lived in harmony with one another. 
She will know, in time, how to adjust herself to the prejudices 
and the necessities of Armenians, Bulgarians, Nestorians, and 
Protestants. 

The great objection in Europe to the absorption of Constan- 
tinople and Turkey by Russia has ever been the supposed dan- 
ger from her enormous increase of power. We have not space 
to show how little reason there is for fear on this score. But 
we may say that the prowess of the Russian armies in the 
course of the present war has not been such as to make this 
objection very formidable. Europe breathes freer than it did 
two years ago; and it will not be in our day that Russia will 
be strong enough to attempt anything to the disadvantage of 
the western nations. 

Central Asia is the destined field of her operations, and it is 
this which awakens the alarm of the people of Great Britain. 
They fear for their possessions in India. But it will be a long 
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time before Russia will be in a position to interfere with that 
distant country, even if she should wish to do so. Nor is 
England always to hold India in leading strings: and, by the 
time that Russia is prepared, if ever, to interfere with the 
country to the south of the Himalayas, her native population, 
it is to be hoped, will be independent, and able to manage their 
own affairs. 

England is too keenly sensitive to acquisitions of territory by 
other nations. She has her own possessions in every quarter 
of the globe, and is ever ready to appropriate to herself what- 
ever country she can. We are not unaware that she has her 
naval stations at each extremity of our own sea board—at 
Halifax and at the Bermudas—so that she can keep watch 
over our whole Atlantic coast, and be ready to strike, if any 
difficulty should ever arise between the two countries. But our 
people care as little for it as our national eagle would if it were 
conscious of being watched by two sparrows. We do not say 
it in any boastful or unfriendly spirit, but it would seem as if 
England might take a lesson from us in this respect and with 
advantage. We feel that asa people we ought to be linked 
closely with her in every good work. We could hope that in 
the interests of civilization and religion we could both give our 
sympathies to Russia in the present war and unite in wishing 
that she might at last obtain Constantinople. For centuries 
Russia has been looking with eager eyes in that direction. 
Ivan III. in 1472, sought out Sophia, the heiress of Constantine 
Paleologus, the last Byzantine Emperor, and, on marrying her, 
assumed as the escutcheon on the imperial standard the double 
headed eagle of Constantine the Great; thus announcing his 
claim to Constantinople. May the fall of Plevna, the tidings 
of which have reached us as these pages are passing through 
the press, be an augury that the time will speedily come when 
this double headed eagle, the old symbol of Byzantine power, 
shall be placed once more by Alexander II, the successor of 
Ivan, over all the fortresses which line the shores of the Bospho- 
rus and the Dardanelles. 
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Articte XII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





Memoirs aND LETrers OF CHARLES SuUMNER.*—We begin our 
notice with an expression of unqualified satisfaction with the 
manner in which the biographer has performed his work. By 
personal intimacy with the subject of the memoir, through the 
papers left in his hands as a literary executor, and the opportunity 
of consulting freely the surviving associates of Mr. Sumner, who 
knew him ir his earlier days, Mr. Pierce was provided with ample 
materials. The task of digesting these multiform materials, how- 
eyer, was one requiring skill; and this has been exercised in a 
high degree. No painstaking has been spared in the effort to 
supply the reader, in an unobtrusive way, with all needed refer- 
ences and explanations. Moreover, the work is distinguished for 
the impartiality of its tone. It is not frigid or over-critical, and 
it ought not to be; but there is no attempt to gloss over the 
intellectual deficiences or moral infirmities of Mr. Sumner, nor is 
excessive praise bestowed upon him, or his productions. There 
is a measure in whatever laudation is bestowed; and there is a 
like temperance in the comments upon individuals towards whom 
the subject of the Memoir stood in a relation of antagonism. The 
author has not been mastered by his materials, or carried away 
by admiration for his friend. Altogether, this is one of the most 
successful pieces of biographical writing which has lately fallen 
under our notice. 

The memoir closes at the epoch of the delivery of Mr. Sumner’s 
oration on the True Grandeur of Nations; that is, at the thresh- 
old of his entrance upon his career as a politician and statesman. 
Of course, the unwritten portion of his career is the most deeply 
interesting ; and there the materials must be rich and ample. It 
may be too soon, however, for a description of events so recent, 
in which persons still living, or only lately deceased, must figure 
conspicuously. 

The memoir opens with an account of Mr. Sumner’s family. 
His grandfather was an officer in the revolutionary war. His 
father held, for many years, the office of Sheriff in Boston. He 


* Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Epwarp L. Pierce. 2 vols. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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was a man of substantial, though not brilliant, merit. Young 
Sumner, like so many Boston boys, was trained in the Latin 
School, and from there passed into Harvard College. He was a 
good classic, being especially fond of Latin; but he hated mathe- 
matics, and he showed his energy, after leaving college, in buck- 
ling down, of his own accord, to the study of geometry, in order 
to make up for past neglect. His literary tastes as a youth were 
sufficiently marked to attract attention. He was early familiar 
with geography, and read many historical books. Considering 
Mr. Sumner’s course in life, and especially his anti-war opinions, 
it is a curious fact that his father twice made the attempt to place 
him, when a boy, in a military school. It was not until after his 
graduation, when he became a law student at Cambridge, and the 
favorite pupil of Story, that Mr. Sumner developed fully his 
native intellectual powers and tastes, and gave promise of future 
distinction. An admirable letter of Mr. W. W. Story (p. 105 seq.) 
recalls this period of his life, and contains what we consider a 
very felicitous characterization of him, as regards a number of 
his prominent qualities. Mr. Story refers to his frankness and 
sincerity,—traits of character which never deserted him ; to his 
being an indefatigable and omnivorous student ; to his familiarity 
with Latin authors, and with the facts of history which are illus- 
trative of their lives. He was eager for knowledge, and at that 
time was without vanity or ambition; being only earnest to satisfy 
his avidity for information. His moral sense was high. Mr. 
Sumner, whatever were his faults—and he had grave faults—had 
a strong sense of justice; and with this moral feeling was asso- 
ciated a fearless nature. If his feariessness sprang partly from a 
spirit of self-assertion, it was, nevertheless, a marked feature of 
his character. Mr. Story touches on other peculiarities of his 
friend. His judgment in respect to poetry was not a keen one; 
his relish for it was an acquired rather than a natural tase. He 
had no interest in games or athletic sports. He was scarcely at 
all susceptible to the attractions of women, and would, at any 
time, desert a charming lady in order to ask questions of some 
Dr. Dryasdust. He was destitute of humor, had no comprehen- 
sion of persiflage, and his jests, when he attempted anything of 
this kind, were cumbrous. Mr. Story really presents us with the 
picture of an able man, with a great thirst for knowledge, and 
literary enthusiasm, but with no large endowment of sentiments 
—with the exception of the moral sentiment—and with a singular 
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want of humor, and the perceptions associated with it. Such 
was Mr. Sumner in his youth, and such he continued to be. A 
certain want of tact which belonged to hint in his public career 
was largely the result of the peculiar temperament thus described. 

For the ordinary practice of the law, Mr. Sumner had neither 
any fondness, nor any special aptitude. In cases which involved 
high moral issues, or pertained to international relations, his 
interest was excited. The ordinary routine of the courts, where 
his legal erudition could not be brought into use, and where 
quickness and sharpness of intellect are so requisite, failed to 
furnish for him any attraction. Whatever fame he had as a law- 
yer was chiefly derived from his Reports of Cases, his Essays in 
Reviews, and the instruction which he gave in the Law School at 
Cambridge. 

It was natural, therefore, that he should determine to desert 
his law office, when he was beginning to get business, for the 
purpose of spending a long time abroad, in travel and study. It 
was a bold enterprise; considering his slender pecuniary means, 
a hazardous one. It was a movement which some of his wisest 
friends looked upon with misgivings. Provided with introductions 
from Story and other persons of distinction in this country, he 
had access to many interesting persons, and to much distinguished 
society, in Paris and in England. This gave him a new prestige 
on his return to Boston, even if it interfered for the moment with 
his progress in his chosen profession. This residence in Europe 
was an indispensable preparation for his subsequent career. It 
widened his horizon, gave him valuable acquaintances, enabled 
him to acquire the French language, and qualified him to act his 
part as a public man with far higher intelligence and success. It 
was in holiday orations, on literary and festive occasions—a 
sphere in which Edward Everett had won brilliant fame—that 
Mr. Samner first became generally known as an orator. Of the 
literary characteristics of these productions we cannot here speak 
at length. The impressive figure of the speaker, his sonorous 
tones, his philanthropic principles, his literary knowledge, made 
them popular. He never attained to the literary finish and classic 
eloquence which belonged to. the addresses of Everett. Mr. 
Sumner’s rhetoric always stuck out. There was a stately diction, 
a copia verborum, a redundance of literary illustration, a some- 
what turgid quality, which discerning hearers or readers could 
not help observing. He was not a Greek, either in the complex- 
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ion of his mind or in his style. Mr. Sumner was never addicted 
to moderation of statement. His famous Peace Oration laid 
down an extravagant position in respect to the unlawfulness of 
war, from which he himself actually, if not avowedly, receded. 
Its defects in point of taste, his audience being what it was, Mr. 
Pierce does not hesitate to admit. 

As we have perused this memoir, it has more than once 
occurred to us how much Mr. Sumner was influenced by two 
men, Story and Channing. Story’s fecundity of thought and 
illustration, the petuliarly Ciceronian quality in his mind, in his 
style, and in the direction of his activity, fell in with Mr. Sumner’s 
natural temperament and talents, and infused itself into his nature. 
With this quality was mingled that philanthropy of sentiment 
which characterized Channing, and gave tone to so many active 
minds which were under his influence. The slavery controversy 
was a field in which both these elements in Mr. Sumner’s charac- 
ter and education were cailed out to the full extent. We can 
honor his truthfulness, independence, large acquisitions, and sub- 
stantial services to the cause of freedom, while we are not blind 
to the faults which detracted from the symmetry of his mind and 
character, and lessened the merit of his oratorical efforts. The 
unflinching courage, when courage was the one thing most needed, 
with which he confronted the Slave Power in its strongholds at 
Washington,—a courage which showed itself not only in fiery 
declamation against the slaveholding system and its advocates, 
but also in suffering for the cause which he served, will secure for 
him a high and lasting distinction in the records of American 
history. He was faithful to his convictions when men whom in 
his childhood he had been wont to revere for their exalted talents 
and statesmanship, faltered, or yielded to the seductive hopes of 
personal advancement. There was a foundation for Mr. Sumner’s 
eminence in the virtues of his character, as well as in his abilities, 
learning, and culture; and if he was not the wisest of our public 
men, he was one of the most steadfast and honest. 


Rev. L. W. Bacon’s Cuurcn Paprers.*—While residing in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and engaged in preaching to the Americans 
sojourning there—not to speak of other avocations in which he was 
useful to the Christian public—Mr. Bacon collected and put in 


* Church Papers. Sundry Essays on subjects relating to the Church and Chris- 
tian Society. By Leonarp Wootsey Bacon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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print the Essays which comprise this little volume. In his preface, 
he undervalues both their merit and their attractiveness. In 
felicity and force of diction, and in almost all the elements which 
constitute literary power, their excellence is marked. Mr. Bacon 
is never dull. The most abstract discussion is enlivened by flaslies 
of wit, and the attention of the reader, who appreciates a fresh 
and manly presentation of thought, is never suffered to flag. Nor 
is Mr. Bacon’s treatment of his themes characterized by a superfi- 
cial brilliancy. It is full of ideas, the product of sound reflection, 
and of a familiarity not only with books, but with men and 
things. Persons who have learned to relish a tame and spiritless 
handling of religious topics are likely to be startled by the 
incisive vigor and outspoken frankness which belong to these 
productions. But the kind of awakening which they are adapted 
to produce on such minds cannot but prove salutary. The first 
of the articles pertaining to the nature of the church, relates to 
what the author terms “the fundamental fallacy of current Con- 
gregationalism,” which he finds to be the practical adoption of 
the social-compact theory of government—long ago exploded in 
the field of politics—in the sphere of ecclesiastical organization. 
The church is regarded as a man-made institution,—-as a club, the 
constitution and rules of which, including the terms of admission 
and expulsion, may be just what a majority happen to prefer. 
Mr. Bacon has here brought out a real tallacy, and a mischievous 
one, which underlies the practice of meddlesome church discipline, 
the imposition of elaborate creeds upon communicants, and various 
other evils, some of which he specifies, and comments upon with 
a caustic criticism. One of the most entertaining of the Essays in 
the first division is “ the Confessions of a High Churchman.” All 
who are capable of being diverted by the religion of “ flexions, 
and genuflexions, and man-millinery,” should read this pleasant, 
but most destructive review of an ecclesiastical novel. It fairly 
sparkles, from beginning to end, with good points. We fancy 
that an author, if disposed to be amiable, must himself enjoy a 
chastisement so deftly administered. The Article on “ Church and 
Temperance”—one of the series on the Relations of the Church 
with modern society—is a very able inquiry into the principles 
and methods which are adopted by temperance advocates, the 
zeal of whom is not always according to knowledge. We con- 
sider it one of the very best contributions which the American 
press has furnished, towards an enlightened view of the questions 
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connected with the Temperance Reform. The fluttering which it 
caused in certain quarters, on its first publication, was a testimony 
to its effectiveness. It was a case where the arrows hit the mark. 
We wish that our space allowed us to present passages in proof of 
the justice of the commendation which we have expressed respect- 
ing this juicy little volume. We should have no fear that our 
judgment would awaken dissent from the side of thoughtful and 
cultivated readers. It is to be hoped that its author, who is once 
more in his own country, bringing with him the knowledge 
derived from a long residence abroad, will not let his pen rust for 
want of use. We may not omit to mention that Mr. Bacon 
inscribes his book to the memory of his brother, the late Rev. 
George B. Bacon of Orange, New Jersey, a gentleman whose genial 
Christian character, elevated tone, and various accomplishments 
endeared him to a wide circle of friends, and whose services to the 
Church deserve to be held in grateful remembrance. 


Dr. Scuarr’s “ Creeps or CuristENDOM.”*—The first volume 
of Dr. Schaff’s work begins with a brief dissertation on creeds in 
general, in which their value and use are set forth, and a classifi- 
cation of them is presented. Then follows an account of the 
origin of the “ Ecumenical Creeds,”—the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
the Creed of Chalcedon, and the Athanasian Symbol. A similar 
investigation of the history of the Greek and Latin Creeds, the 
Creeds of the Protestant Churches, and of minor sects, fills the 
remainder of the volume. The second and third volumes com- 
prise the documents themselves in the original languages, accom- 
pained by English translations. The work supplies a real want 
of theological scholars. There is no such general collection of 
creeds in print, They are here brought together in an accurate 
text, and in a convenient form. The original matter which Dr. 
Schaff has furnished supplies the most important information 
which the student needs, respecting the history of the various con- 
fessions. There is a fair and liberal treatment of all theological 
parties, and, in various instances, Dr. Schaff has availed himself 
of the assistance of representatives of the different religious 
denominations. The references to the literature of the subject are 
copious, and sufficient to guide the student in further researches. 
Altogether, this publication is a highly useful addition to the 
means of study in the field of historical and doctrinal theology. 


* The Creeds of Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. By PHILip 
Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 
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Sermons oF Tuomas Srarr Kine.*—Thomas Starr King—or, 
simply, Starr King, as the people loved to call him, that crisp, 
scintillating name seeming to befit the man,—was as brilliant a 
lecturer as the American platform has produced, yet less than 
fourteen years since his death have made him scarcely more than a 
tradition with most of the frequenters of popular lyceums, He 
has one monument in the history of California, which his patriotism 
and eloquence did so much, in the last four years of his life, to 
keep true to the Union in the late war, and another in the “ White 
Hills” of New Hampshire which he explored and described with so 
much enthusiasm, and where one peak bears his name, and yet 
another and earlier in the hearts of his Boston parishioners. None 
who knew or heard him can have forgotten the buoyancy and 
warmth and illumination of the orator and the man. It is time 
that for others his gifts should be shown and appreciatively esti- 
mated in enduring and accessible forms. This volume gives us 
twenty-two of his discourses, with the promise of other compila- 
tions both of discourses and lectures. It is enriched by a Memoir 
from Mr. Whipple’s well known pen, marked by his usual discrim- 
ination and felicity, with the added fervor of a personal friend, 
and an engraved portrait from which the youthful, earnest eyes of 
the preacher seem to look out on us, though without that dilation 
which impressed us the only time we conversed with him and 
which no fixed lines can give. The sermons cannot be all that 
his utterance made them; we miss the charm of his look and 
voice ; yet they suffer less from this loss than the printed words 
of most speakers who attract the masses as he did. One sees here 
the clear fresh thought, the gentle play of imagination, the pre- 
dominance of the intuitions as compared with logical processes, 
the love of nature, the reverence and tenderness, the broad sym- 
pathies and fervid aspirations, the flow and animation of style 
often rhythmical, that made him a favorite preacher in Boston, 
and afterwards so great a power in California when the national 
crisis quickened him to the culmination of his life though it had 
scarcely reached its noon. We are the more interested in reading 
his sermons as we remember going to hear him preach in Hollis 
Street Church after hearing him lecture, and how it seemed to us 
that for platform purposes, having selected a suitable subject, he 
compacted and condensed, or, as is sometimes said, “ boiled down” 

* Christianity and Humanity: a series of sermons by THoMAS STARR KING. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. WuippLe. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1877. 12mo, 460 pp. 
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several discourses into one lecture, using also a freedom which his 
reverence somewhat restrained in the pulpit. Yet we should not 
wonder if in his case, as in Mr. Beecher’s, many who heard him 
often preferred the naturalness and ease of the sermons to the 
greater elaboration in the lectures—Mr. King was the son of a 
Universalist minister, and was first in charge of a church of that: 
order, from which he passed by a transition not violent but we 
suppose not then common, to the Hollis Street Unitarian church 
in Boston. These sermons are practical in the sense of not being 
controversial (though some such may be expected in another 
volume), and as far as doctrinal implications regarding Christ are 
concerned, we should complain only of what is not affirmed rather 
than what is denied. Though a Unitarian the author must be 
recognized as of the higher grade, perhaps the highest. The per- 
sonality of God and the reality of communion between Him and 
the human soul and of the divine help imparted, were evidently 
among his favorite doctrines, and without any sinister design he 
spoke of our Saviour not only with profound reverence but in a 
manner we must reckon remarkable for a Unitarian, even one may 
say inexplicable unless he held Him to be truly and properly 
divine, whatever he might further say of a Trinity. Thus among 
the extracts made in the Memoir from an unpublished sermon, 
“he speaks of God as an Infinite Christ.” And he says, “ God 
became human then, and the extent of our Christianity is measur- 
avle now by the fulness of our faith that God is an Infinite 
Christ” (Memoir, p. 62). Here is not the Trinity of the Creeds, 
but here is language which, if fairly weighed, the author could 
scarcely use of any ¢reated being.—-It is worthy of note that Starr 
King went through no collegiate course but was a “dry goods 
clerk” in his youth, and yet obtained for himself his fine and broad 
culture, became a preacher at the age of twenty-two, and wrought 
his diversified work as a preacher and a patriot, in Boston and in 
San Francisco, in a life of forty years. How much more the 
question what a young man may become and may do in the world 
turns upon his quality than upon his lot. 

Such of our readers as remember Mr. King’s slight figure will 
the better relish a quaint instance Mr. Whipple gives us of the 
attraction in his war-speeches for the rudest Californians, when 
“a tall rough miner on the extreme edge of the crowd, who was 
listening in an ecstasy of delight, nudged his shorter companion 
and exclaimed :—‘I say, Jim, stand on your toes and get a sight 
of him! why, the boy is taking every trick!” 
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Presipent Strurtevant’s “ Economics, oR THE SCIENCE OF 
Weattu.”*.—Dr. Sturtevant has been for several years a teacher 
of political economy in Illinois College to successive classes of 
students, and has found so many deficiencies in the treatises on 
the science of Political Economy, that he has been led to attempt 
something better; especially in the way of definition and logical 
precision. In this book he discusses the various topics which 
make up the science of political economy, with a freshness and 
vigor which are very interesting. The subjects of value, of 
money, of monopolies, of free trade and protection, of wages, of 
strikes, of labor-saving machines, of rent, taxation, etc., are all 
treated with directness and force of argument. He bases the 
science which he expounds on this single law of nature, “ Every 
man owns himself and all which he produces by the voluntary 
exertion of his own powers.” This leads him to the utmost 
limits of freedom in trade; to oppose all monopolies, except 
patent rights; and all strikes and combinations; and to advocate 
the unrestrained action of the law of supply and demand, which 
he claims cannot be successfully restricted by arbitrary rules. 

It would not be surprising if Dr. Sturtevant’s previous training 
in metaphysical studies should compel him to use some of the 
same methods of reasoning in the science of economics. We think 
this is so, and that this fact may explain some of the metaphysics 
in this treatise. This, however, hardly detracts from the merit ot 
the book. Evidence everywhere appears that the author thinks 
his own thoughts, and if the arguments are not always new, they 
are interesting because they are presented fresh as they come 
from his mind. ‘ 

We think, however, that our author is not always successful in 
his definitions. For instance, he defines wealth to be “ anything 
which can be owned and exchanged for an equivaleat.” This 
definition, he says, “embraces all human powers to adapt 'the 
materials of the world to the satisfaction of human desire by 
voluntary effort. A man can exchange his power to produce such 
changes for a day, for a year, for a life-time, for so many dollars 
or for so much of any other desirable thing as may be agreed on 
between himself and the other party to the exchange.” This 
definition evidently includes the powers of the soul, mind, and 


* Economics, or the Science of Wealth. By JULIAN M. Sturtevant, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in Illinois College, and Ex-President of the same. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue. 1877. 
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body; the soul, for a man who loves his work will accomplish 
more than one who works merely at a task; the mind, for a man’s 
thoughts must be given to his work ; and the body, for the mus- 
cular force must be the efficient cause. 

Our author thinks this definition will be objected to, because it 
embraces in one genus wealth and the powers by which it is pro- 
duced. Our objection is not to the definition, but that by his ex- 
planation he makes it include powers and faculties which cannot 
be exchanged. When the author ofthis treatise contracted with 
his publisher for this volume, he did not contract for so much 
interest felt in the subject, for so much thought bestowed on it, 
or for so many strokes of the pen; he contracted for the results of 
all this, and exchanged the result for dollars or some other desira- 
ble thing. The powers of soul and mind and body by which he 
accomplished this result are not susceptible of exchange. He has 
not parted with them. He has them still. The lawyer, who re- 
ceives a fee of one thousand dollars for a legal opinion in an im- 
portant case, is not paid for so much thought bestowed, or even 
for so many hours or days of time, but for the material advantage 
which is anticipated from his opinion. It leads to confusion of 
ideas to say that a man owns himself in the same sense in which 
he owns that which he produces. 

Again, if a man’s power of thought is wealth which can be 
exchanged, by what process would he change it for another man’s 
power of thought? Clearly it is the material only and not the 
immaterial which can be exchanged, save in a metaphysical sense. 
This material is all that the definition without the explanation cov- 
ers. The notion of a man’s owning himself, in the meaning which 
political science attaches to the idea of property, appears again 
and again in the work, and in our view weakens the strength of 
the arguments. 

Our author objects to the,expression “ Political Economy,” 
because it suggests the idea that “the object of the science is to 
promote the wealth of the nation, whereas it is universal, as broad 
as humanity.” A little farther on he limits the province of the 
science in this remarkable way: “The question which to a great 
extent writers have had in mind is, how may a nation grow rich? 
We claim that the true question is how may men grow rich? 
How may any man of any nation increase in wealth most rapidly ?” 
Surely if the province of political economy is with individual men 
and their several ways of money-making, it can hardly claim to 
be a science. 
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It has been usual with writers on political economy to divide 
all accumulated wealth into two portions, one comprehending all 
that which is devoted to the gratification of desire, the other that 
which is devoted to the farther production of wealth. For the 
purpose of greater clearness and definiteness, our author discards 
this distinction, and by his logic is driven to regard “all human 
beings as laborers, even the healthy new-born infant and the man 
decrepit with old age.” This, too, seems more metaphysical than 
practical. 

We will not pursue these criticisms further. The chapters on 
“money” and “ credit” are admirable, as are those on the mutual 
relation of “capital” and “labor.” The conclusions are sound 
and are sustained in an attractive and convincing way. Could 
this book be circulated among all classes of readers, it would do 
much to enlighten the people on many questions, in the correct 
solution of which they have a practical interest. 


Herper’s Works.*—The neglect that has overtaken Herder 
is in singular contrast to the brilliancy of the early part of his 
career. In 1767, just after the first edition of the “ Fragments in 
regard to modern German Literature” anonymously published, 
Lessing wrote: “ Whoever may be the author, he is at any rate 
the only one for whom it is worth while for me to publish my 
ideas.” Three years later, when the sensitive and famous young 
author was staying at Strasburg, Goethe met him and under his 
guidance learned to know Rousseau and the English ballad-poetry, 
wrote some of his most spirited and perfect lyrics and conceived 
the idea of Faust. When in 1776, Herder, having been appointed 
court preacher at Weimar, moved thither and was brought into 
relations with the literary society there, his friends hoped that he 
had reached the true center for activity and fame. He wrote 
indeed with the old fervor and scope, endeavoring to comprehend 
and encompass the voices of all countries and all ages. Perhaps 
the very breadth of his studies necessitated fragmentary work. 
He may be compared to Odin in the halls of Utgardaloki strug- 
gling to drain at a single draught the horn, whose small end is 
connected with the sea. Three times he essayed it, and each time 
an impression was made ; the level was lowered, but the exhaust- 


* Herder’s Simmtliche Werke, Herausgegeben von BERNHARD SUPHAN. Erster 
und Zweiter Band. 548 and 386 pp. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1877. 
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less sea remained. Herder certainly did much toward encompass- 
ing the literatures of the world and what he gained entered as a 
tonic and a stimulant into the thought of his nation. Had he 
given impulse and direction to no other genius than that of 
Goethe, he would be worthy of profound study. How deeply 
Goethe honored him may be seen from the fact that, after Herder’s 
vain and sensitive nature had become estranged from all the 
great writers of Germany except Jean Paul (Richter maintained 
pleasant relations with him to the end), and even Goethe had 
felt his chilling behavior if not the sharp sting of his criticism, 
no epigram of the hundreds that Goethe wrote was aimed at his 
old friend. But not Goethe alone, the German thinkers of his 
time and of all subsequent time have had more or less of Herder 
in them. Wolf, the champion of what Herman Grimm calls “a 
fatal hypothesis,” Lachmann, Wolf’s apostle, Wilmanns, Lach- 
mann’s successor, represent in philological literature one outgrowth 
of Herder’s influence. . Of writers not German, Macaulay and 
Henri Martin in history, Darwin in natural science, and Bushnell 
in theology, came first or last under the influence of Herderism, 
if not of Herder. And yet there has been no complete edition 
published since 1827, and that the Cotta edition, is both faulty 
and incomplete. A few scholars have gone to him, the fountain 
head of much modern movement, but most have been willing to 
take their Herderism (perhaps they have never known how much 
modern movement is its outcome) at second hand from the 
works of those who have labored in the spirit of his thoughts. 
His aim was the culture of humanity. That aim was not missed 
and “light, love, life,” represented by the words that Carl August 
had engraved upon his monument, have radiated from his genius 
ever since, as well as before his death. But it has been in hidden 
ways, ways unknown to the many. But now, near the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his widest sovereignty, and of the begin- 
ning of his Weimar life, the scholars of Germany are receiving a 
new edition of his works. It is to be in thirty-two octavo volumes, 
in clear type, on fine paper, and is to comprehend all the com- 
pleted pieces (not sketches) that can be traced to his pen. 
Bernhard Suphan, an eminent scholar and a successful student of 
Herder, is the editor. He and Haym have detected in the two 
newspapers, for which Herder wrote in 1764—5-6, pieces that have 
not before been known as Herder’s. Suphan has had the manu- 
scripts of Herder to examine, most of which have been bought by 
the imperial government at Berlin for his use. The remaining 
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ones have been loaned to him by Herder’s descendants. From 
these manuscripts much new matter has been introduced into the 
two volumes already published. Most of it:relates to Herder’s 
tirst great work, the “Fragments.” Thus of the not quite one 
thousand pages of these two volumes one-fourth has never before 
been part of any collected edition of Herder. A multitude of 
mistakes in the earlier editions have been corrected, sometimes 
from Herder’s usage. A good illustration of the worth of these 
latter corrections may be instanced from Herder’s preface to the 
second edition of the first collection of “ Fragments.” This edi- 
tion was printed, but not published in Herder’s lifetime. Herder’s 
explanatory name for the “ Fragments” was “ Appendixes to the 
Letters relating to the most recent Literature.” In the preface 
referred to, he says: “The best neighborhood always has how- 
ever advantages and disadvantages—and unfortunately human 
convenience becomes aware of the latter sooner than of the former. 
And so has also my neighboring with the Literature-letters be- 
come inconvenient to them, to myself, and possibly also to my 
readers.” The expression, “my neighboring,” is in this edition 
“mein Nachbarn,” the infinitive used as a substantive. The first 
complete edition, that of 1805, has “meinen Nachbarn,” which 
gives no possible sense. The editions of 1821 and 1827 have the 
weaker abstract, “meine Nachbarschaft.” Doubtless this correc- 
tion is to what Herder wrote, as he lays it down as a rule in one 
place that the infinitive may be used in German as in English, 
substantively. A careful comparison has also been made between 
the text of the printed works and the manuscripts as far as they 
have been preserved, and scarcely any German author wrote more 
legibly, or left manuscripts in so many revisions. Herder’s hand- 
writing had at one time a magic power over Goethe, and one can 
almost envy Suphan the honor of following a work through its 
preliminary sketch and subsequent revisions to its final form in 
the fine chirography of the great master. 

The copy of the “ Fragments,” preserved now in the library at 
Riga, in which Herder made annotations for the second edition, 
and the copy with similar notes, for a projected third edition, 
found among his books at Weimar after his death, but now lost 
again, according to which Haym made deviations in the two edi- 
tions for which he prepared the text of this work, both have re- 
cognition here and by their varying readings, given as foot-notes, 
help to exhibit the laborious processes of the indefatigable young 
author. The explanatory notes are few, but contain what is indis- 
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pensable in the way of references, and will save much searching. 
The order of the volumes will give first the prose, then the poetry, 
and lastly the pieces that have a purely ministerial character. 
The edition is dedicated to the Weimar princess, who, as empress 
of Germany, lends a helping hand to the tardy justice that is ren- 
dered to the great teacher of the great Goethe. Though the little 
Weimar court is relatively far less important than it was a hun- 
dred years ago, the family seems likely to maintain in full force 
its honorable relations to literature. May this edition, so greatly 
needed, so instructive in regard to the great movement in Ger- 
man literature the latter part of the last century, so full in its first 
volumes of the secrets of Herder’s genius and unfolding in the 
author that development, whose idea he made familiar to modern 
thought, meet with the welcome, both in Germany and among us, 
which it richly deserves! May it revive the study of Herder and 
help to place his name, where it belongs, with the foremost men of 
the last century ! 
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